








in the factory by using a SIMPLEX tank 
furnace with your good raw materials and 


SIMPLEX Blanket Batch Charger. 


Excellent quantitative feeding deserves to 
be melted in the best tank furnace design 
you can buy so that you may easily and eco- 


nomically obtain fine quality glass. 








RAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


36 EAST BEAU ST. WASHINGTON, PENNA., U.S.A. 
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These men bring to us, essential 
hyanite ore from India... making 
aM it possible for you to prolong furnace 
od io life and increase production with 


P. B. SEILLIMANITE refractories. 


| Sag GAS. TATLOR SOR 


ee MANUFACTURERS OF REFRACTORIES e¢ CINCINNATI e¢ OHIO e USA 
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lt you had a hole to drill 


you’d use a brace and bit 
<A 


4G 


aaiievics materials to work in with stand- 
ard types . . . new types of chemicals . . . unac- 
customed specifications ... orders rushed beyond 
the point of probability. A// problems that call 
for a wealth of research knowledge and hard- 
bitten practical experience. 

These two important things are the smooth-working tools that 

du Pont Ceramic Service can supply. 

This service made up of men schooled in the many ceramic 
processes and field experts with technical background can often... 
recommend materials more readily available; suggest entirely new 
materials; offer shortcuts in methods that will save time and labor; 
help in conservation, avoid wastage. They are an expert staff, at 
your service as you need them. 

Problem? Ask du Pont Ceramic Service for suggestions. Electro- 
chemicals Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


COLORS AND DECORATIONS 
for CERAMICS and GLASS 


BRETTEa. THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMESTRYT 
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Maximum Refractory Life 
aids Maximum Production 
get it with‘Shamva” Mullite! 


Glass tanks built from ‘‘Shamva”’ 


J ® Mullite refractories outlast ordinary 


tanks by many hundreds of hours. Result: 
TANK PRODUCTION INCREASED. 


sf) Drastic reduction in man _ hours 
fe @ needed for repairs and rebuilding. 
Result: MANPOWER RELEASED FOR 
DIRECT PRODUCTION. 


REFRACTORY PRODUCTS OF 
EXTRA LONG LIFE - . 


Examples of some of the many types of “Shamva” 
Mullite special shapes for glass tanks. 





CTOR 
Pioneers in Mullite Super-refractories 


For Every Glass Tank Requirement 
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Adbdove are illustrated some of the possibilities of a peacetime kitchen. 
Sparkling white enamel finds both artistic and utilitarian use in the sink, 
dishwasher and other units. Glass, more beautiful, durable and adapt- 
able than ever, is seen in shelves and utensils—even as decorative trim on 
appliances. 


These—and many more good things in the post war world—will be made 
with the aid of Kryolith. Kryolith, well-known flux and opacifier, is the 
only such natural Greenland ore sold in North America. Leading glass and 
enamel manufacturers prefer Kryolith for its ability to improve products 
and increase production. 


Some cf the important advantages of Kryolith are: the property of 
dissolving coloring oxides; its low melting point for faster reduction of 
the batch; its powerful, uniform and lasting fluxing action; and its excel- 
lent opacification. 


Kryolith is supplied in 500 lb. barrels and 100 lb. bags. Write for 


further information. 


KRYOLITH IN THE WAR...Kryolith is an important bonding 


material in resinoid grinding wheels used to finish alloy steels in tanks, 
warships and other equipment. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


New York « Chicago « St. Louis « Pittsburgh « Minneapolis * Wyandotte * Tacoma 
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SMOOTH AS POLISHED GLASS TO THE TOUCH...Y 


‘wet Lette sents tattle 


T’S UNBELIEVABLE —these fast cutting edges 

with needle-sharp teeth—harmless to a 
finger, yet readily cut through any hard, 
brittle non-metallic* material! 


DI-MET diamond abrasive wheels are a comparatively 
new tool available to industry today. They cut, not by 
the usual projecting teeth of common saws and cut- 
ters, but by means of minute diamond particles firmly 
embedded in the wheel periphery. DI-MET wheels 
are safe—will not crack or shatter—can be used on 
any machine having adequate spindle speeds and 
suitable methods of feeding the work. 


Applications of DI-MET wheels begin where excep- 
tional hardness of workpieces causes other cutters to 
fail. Industry today is finding hundreds of new uses 
for DI-MET diamond wheels in milling, grooving, 
slicing, facing and cutting-off such mate- 
rials as glass, quartz, porcelain, ceramics, 
steatite, asbestos-cement, marble, tile, 
glazed face brick, vitreous compositions. 


TYPE CR 
Bend: Copper 
SIZES 


RIMLOCK 
Bond: Copper 
SIZES 

Cut Of Wheels: 

3”, 4” and all even 
diameters up to 16” 
Thick body Wheels: 
Diameters: Up to 6” 
Thicknesses: 74” to 4” 


3”, 4” and all even 
diameters up to 16” 
Thick body Wheels: 
Diameters:-1” to 6” 
Thicknesses: 4” to %” 
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yy RESINOID 
RIMLOCK 
Bond: Steel 
Cut Off Wheels: SIZES ve 
Cut-Off Wheels: 
3”, 4” and all even 
diameters to 24” 


DIAMOND ABRASIVE 


WHERE DI-MET WHEELS ARE USED DI-MET diamond abra- 
sive wheels are used in every industry where dense, 
non-metallic* materials of extreme hardness must be 
cut. They cut fast and accurately—readily trim cast or 
molded shapes to exact dimensions, cut smooth paral- 
lel surfaces to close tolerances—mill grooves, in jewel- 
like optical prisms—saw thick laminated glass at high 
speeds...even mill helices and threads in hard, 
abrasive, porcelain tubing, etc. 


For the most part, cuts can be taken to any required 
depth at a single pass of the wheel, and depth is 
limited only by the wheel diameter. 


If your job today requires economical cutting of non- 
metallic materials—get in touch with DI-MET. There are 
suitable types and sizes of DI-MET diamond abrasive 
wheels for all applications. 

*DI-MET diamond abrasive wheels are available in copper, steel and 
resinoid bonds for use on non-metallic materials. Resinoid bonded 


wheels, however, are extremely efficient for slicing, | {Srooving and 
edge sharpening metallic carbides as well as no 





FELKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1123 BORDER AVENUE, TORRANCE, CALIF. 


CUP WHEEL 
Resinoid Bonded 
Plain Cupwheel, 
Type D6WHC 
Diameters : 6” 


BONDED 
Straight Wheel, 
Type DIT 
Diameters: 
oe 
Thicknesses : 
ga” to %” 


WHEELS 












































GLASSHOUSE ENGINEERING : 
from the breaking of ground to the making of za 
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Factory Under Construction Factory Nearing Completion 


ual Tee “ 
Charging End of Oil Fired Tank Furnace Charging End of Oil Fired Tank Furnace 





Nose End of Tank Furnace Container Ware Feeder End of Tank Furnace Container Ware 


Outside View of Pot Furnace for Table Ware Inside View of Pot Furnace for Table Ware 


FORTER-TEICHMANN CO. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE GLASS INDUSTRIES 


EXCLUSIVELY 
119 FEDERAL ST. N. S. PITTSBURGH, PA. Cable Address FORTER 
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the glass industry’s standard specification 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA., AND EVERYWHERE 
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A miracle metal... Magnesium serves a vital wartime need 
in tracer ammunition, parachute flares, and illuminating 
signals. To reduce this difficult, extremely hazardous metal to 
powder, Magna Manufacturing Company developed special 
machinery and precision processes. Now, in three Magna 
plants...the largest facilities of their kind...we reduce 
Magnesium to a uniform dust in compliance with rigid 
U.S. Army and Navy standards. 


BUT TOMORROW... 


The facilities that Magna perfected open new possi- 
bilities for the utilization not only of magnesium but 
also all other types of disintegration-resisting metals 
and other materials such as ceramics, plastics and 
pigments. 


Magna capacities are today entirely occupied with 


production for victory. However, Magna engineers are 
prepared to council forward looking industries on the 


potentialities of powdered metals and other materials 


in postwar product planning. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF MAGNAFLAKE METAL POWDERS 
444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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PRODUCE MORE and BETTER GLASS 
with PRESENT FACILITIES 


A Cleveland Tramrail batch-handling system can 
do two things for you: one, make possible consistently 
uniform quality glass with your present glass- 
making equipment; two, increase saleable output 
by drastically reducing the percentage of cullet. 

These things are possible because Cleveland 
Tramrail delivers batch materials from mixer to 
furnace without segregation. The materials are 
transported in buckets attached to Tramrail carriers 
that ride jolt-free on smooth overhead rails. 


GET THIS BOOK! 
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CLEVELAND 


In the illustration above, a bucket is seen as it is 
being elevated from the mixer. A number of the 
buckets are usually coupled together and propelled 
to and from the furnace in train lots either by hand 
or by a motor-driven tractor. 

Whether or not, you have a sufficiently high 
priority to permit us to serve you now, it is to your 
advantage to get data on this modern batch-handling 
system and begin formulating future plans. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TIwE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 
ri 1161 EAST 283rd ST., WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


CRANES «+ CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL *© STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 





LACLEDE-GHRISTY COVERED POTS 


rom Laclede-Christy covered pots comes much of the world’s 


tact with direct furnace atmospheres. These glasses require the 


' finest glassware. Such glassware must be melted out of con- 
J covered pot. 


Laclede-Christy pots are built by highly skilled craftsmen who 
have had years of experience in pot making. 

Only the highest quality materials are used in manufacture, and 
the compounding of the pot batches rests upon a foundation of 
many years of experience in this work. 

Along with the most commonly used sizes, we also give careful 


attention to non-standard types and to items of individual prefer- 
ence or design. 


When you have any problem concerning any type of glass house 
refractory, submit it to a Laclede-Christy Glass House Technician. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY 


ST. LOUIS, US CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Ambassador Bidg., St. Louis (1), Missouri 





The World’s Largest Producers of Glass House Refractories. 
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HOW WE MEASURE CO- 
EFFICIENT OF EXPANSION 


To determine the coefficient of 
thermal expansion of the ware 
to which our customers want 
to apply colors, a small glass 
rod is first cut from the prod- 
uct. The sample is measured 
accurately for length with a 
micrometer, inserted in a 
quartz tube, then placed in a 
special heater. Temperature 
readings and expansion meter 
measurements are taken every 
ten minutes for a period of six 
hours. From the data ob- 
tained, our technologists can 
determine the coefficient of 
expansion, the critical anneal- 
ing temperature and the soft- 
ening point. Other checks in- 
clude polarizing microscope 
studies of ring sections which 
also help us formulate colors 
that “fit” the ware. 








The Case of the Strained Relations 


@ You have seen it happen many times: color, fused to ware, 





showing up with a crazed finish, chipping away entirely—or 
worse. We welcome such problems in strained relations be- 
cause it is our business to create harmony between basic glass 
and ceramic products and the colors used to decorate or label 
them. By compounding colors that “fit” the product, we solve 
the coefficient of expansion problem and save time, materials, 
and costly rejects. 


The crazed, chipped 
appearance of the 
surface of this sam- 
ple shows how an im- 
proper color “fit” 
can ruin a product, 
For many years we have cooperated with our customers in tM 4 ae waste materials and 
the elimination of countless color difficulties, not only in “fitting” Fo ee mney: 

colors to particular methods and standards of manufacture but cca 
in making certain they have all the other qualities specifically 
—— 3 When the color “fits” 
With so many materials changes occurring in these times, : the product, the sur- 
the experience, skill, and up-to-the-minute knowledge of Draken- face is smooth and 
feld technologists can be of help to you in getting rid of pro- _ unblemished. It is 
duction color bugs. Tell us your problem—confidentially, of | se the job of Draken- 
course. Write today. - \ feld technologists to 
develop colors which 

B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC., 45-47 Park PI., New York 7, N. Y. ‘Ss “fit” your ware. 
Factory and Laboratories: Washington, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
Braun Corp., Los Angeles21 — Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco 19 








PARTNER IN SOLVING COLOR PROBLEMS 
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How? By the exclusive principle of controlled 
recirculation of the heating gases in the firing zone as well 
as in the annealing tunnel, and by more efficient overall 
furnace design and construction. 


Saving fuel is one of the practical considerations that guide 
SC engineers. They design furnaces and lehrs to provide max- 
imum fuel economy without sacrificing either efficiency, or 
capacity, or flexibility. They succeed where others may fail, 
because they can look at the problem from your point of view, 


through the eyes of experience with all types of industrial 
heating and heat treating. 


You can measure the extra values SC gives you in such con- 
crete terms as fuel saving, faster production and longer life. 
Surface Combustion, Toledo, Ohio. 


Wherever Heat is Used in the Glass Industry 


LEHRS + KILNS + RECUPERATIVE TANKS + HEAT TREATING FURNACES 


ALSO INDUSTRIAL FURNACES, JANITROL GAS-FIRED SPACE HEATING 
EQUIPMENT AND KATHABAR MOISTURE CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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Food Packer: ‘How do you maintain the quality of your glass?” 
Glass Salesman: ‘“Among other things we still use Twenty-Mule-Team Borax in the glass batch’. 


ODAY when so many services and 

products have deteriorated in quality... 
not to mention those which have disap- 
peared entirely, it is gratifying to be able to 
contribute to a product whose quality can 
be maintained. Of course we do not mean 
to imply that all a glassman has to do is add 
Borax to the batch to get brilliance, strength 
and durability in his glass; all operations— 
mixing, melting, forming and annealing must 
be right. But we do submit that Twenty- 
Mule-Team Borax does improve quality 
in appearance and serviceability. 


All things being equal those glass manu- 
facturers who use Borax in the batch are de- 
livering a product which is durable and at- 
tractive. Quality maintained now will pay 
big dividends in the post-war markets when 
competition will be keener. 

Twenty-Mule-Team Borax will help safe- 
guard your market and on the production 
side pay immediate benefits in facilitating 
the melting rate with a consequent reduction 
in fuel consumption. If your glass requires 
Boric Acid PCB can supply this too. Qual- 


ity maintained means maintained sales. 


2 gy Mary Tr ae 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE e¢ NEW YORK 
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and maintenance costs 


—faster firing cycle BALANCED TYPE BELTING 
IN CONTINUOUS CONVEYOR KILN 


D  iciiieniai Balanced Belt is dependable for low 
cost decoration of Dinner ware (as shown above) in 
Note the alternate . ? ° <e : 
ek estaiele the continuous conveyor kiln. The elimination of 
tion and crimped “ears” and “muffle” insure lower operating and main- 
wire connection P : 
in thie Balanced tenance costs, and provide_a faster firing cycle. The 
Mesh Beit. mesh belt permits the kiln to be heated to firing tem- 
perature within a few hours and the cycle can readily 
be changed. 
\ peg a , on Cambridge Balanced Belts are available in all sizes and 
inning of Be ao any specifications to suit your individual requirements. 
ence for a elt- P ° : : . 
users. Write for Our service engineers are quickly available to assist 
yo Er you in planning for more efficient handling in your 
plant. A phone call, wire or telegram to your nearest 


office will receive immediate attention. No obligation. 


CAMBRIDGE: 


. ~ Baltimore - Pittsburgh Detroit Stila cago - San Francisco New Orlean 
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RACTICAL glass plant operators will be quick to see the ad- 
vantages of this compact, self-contained batch charger. 


It is made largely of welded steel and equipped with wheels 
for easy movement. 


The feeding flight in the water cooled nozzle can be removed 
for inspection or replacement by taking out six bolts. 


Variable speed mechanism and adjustable motor base provide 
an efficient drive having a wide range of speeds. 


TORE ROWE 


GLASS MELTING and 
MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


RBASTERN OFFICE 220 €.LEXINGTON ST. BALTIMOPE MD. © © © 958 Wall St. TOLEDO. Oo. 
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Floor-level Throat Runs 
Thirty-one Months! 


ae 31 months, the furnace above operated at high 


production on milk-bottle glass. It is obvious that 
in a campaign of this length, with a floor-level throat, 
no refractory could survive unless it were possessed of 


extraordinary quality and resistance. 


The throat-cover blocks are Corhart* ZED Electrocast. 


As the photograph shows, the ZED throat not only 


survived, but apparently had considerable usefulness 


remaining at the end of the run. 


We would be glad to discuss your tank problems with 
you. Address: Corhart Refractories Co., Incorporated, 


16th and Lee Streets, Louisville, Kentucky. 


*Not a product, but a registered trade-mark. 


oa NS 


ENDURANCE 


CORFART 
ELECTROCAST 


REFRACTORIES 
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Concerning the 


NE of the most provocative official documents 

that has ever been written is the recent study 

of the Department of Commerce “Markets 

After the War—An Approach to Their Analy- 

sis.” This study was undertaken to provide 
the business men of America with a common goal 
of post-war opportunity. It might be defined as a 
“Call to Arms” to the business men of America to 
participate in planning. It seeks to answer a 
number of questions: What would total business 
volume be if most of the people who will want to 
work after the war do have productive jobs? 
How does the war affect the possibility of reach- 
ing that goal? What will be the magnitude of 
the accumulated demand for goods? How big 
will be the backlog of purchasing power in the 
form of extra savings? What obstacles must be 
overcome? What opportunities would such a 
national market offer your business? Starting 
with an assumed total volume of business which 
may be far above the best pre-war year, how can 
you determine the market potential for your 
products? 

Glass manufacturers should be particularly 
interested in the objectives stressed by the De- 
partment of Commerce because glass is certainly 
the most promising material of the future and 
will play an increasingly important role in sup- 
plying human wants and in contributing to the 
high levels of employment which must be pres- 
ent in peacetime if our democratic system is to 
continue. 

There is another reason why the glass manu- 
facturing industry should formulate definite ob- 
jectives now. Although technological advance- 
ment and vastly improved manufacturing tech- 
niques have made it possible for glass to com- 
pete with other materials in a manner not 
hitherto possible, scientific research and manu- 
facturing skill have also created products com- 
petitive to glass. The extent to which we prepare 
ourselves to meet this inter-industry competi- 
tion may well determine the future of glass. 
However a sound foundation is a prerequisite, 
so perhaps the first problem which the glass in- 
dustry should tackle involves its relationships 
with its People, its Customers and its Govern- 
ment. This problem cannot be properly handled 
without a program. Currently, there are ten 
trade associations operating in the glass indus- 
try, none of which have coordinated their or- 
ganization, objectives or operations with an- 
other. Certainly, some over-all federated group 
should be set up to assure the proper place for 
glass in the country’s industrial organization. 

Reliable sources report that the Department 
of Commerce is working with several industries 
in order to develop a procedure whereby govern- 
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ment and industry may work together effec- 
tively. The plan which has been tentatively 
agreed upon involves the appointment of a group 
of representative manufacturers to serve as a 
link between the trade groups in a particular 
industry and the Department; in turn the De- 
partment of Commerce will serve as a link be- 
tween that industry and the various Govern- 
mental Agencies concerned with business. If 
the glass industry will take steps to coordinate 
the operations of its various branches, it will be 
in an excellent position to be among the first to 
join in this laudable government-industry pro- 
gram. 

Another desirable objective which could be 
achieved by a coordinating group is the develop- 
ment of progressive, uniform productive rela- 
tions with the people in the glass industry. Em- 
ployment in the manufacture of glass products 
in the United States is reaching a figure close to 
100,000 persons, a large community in itself— 
and every effort should be made to see that this 
group understands and cooperates in the indus- 
try’s operations, objectives, problems and re- 
wards. 

Most students of business agree that in the 
post-war period competition between materials 
and products will be much keener than between 
the companies producing them. In other words, 
the competition between glass, steel, aluminum, 
plastics, paper and other materials will be more 
severe than between the individual glass manu- 
facturers. If this is true, it is extremely impor- 
tant that all branches of the industry should co- 
operate as a single unit in developing new and 
better glass products and in promoting their sale. 
Such a unified effort would be able to undertake 
technical and market research and trade promo- 
tion on a scale which would transcend the efforts 
of any individual group. A competent organiza- 
tion would be working full time at the extremely 
important task of making Mr. and Mrs. America 
glass conscious and of keeping them that way. 
All this could be done without jeopardizing the 
independence of any manufacturer or reducing 
competitive fervor, both of which should be 
maintained. 

If it is agreed that the post-war readjustment 
is bound to bring a new set of marketing prob- 
lems to all industry, then certainly no one indus- 
try Will be able to achieve its maximum success 
without establishing and maintaining healthy 
relations with its People, its Customers, and its 
Government. A coordinated effort on the part 
of all manufacturers could go a long way to as- 
suring the attainment of those conditions in the 
glass industry —thereby insuring the future 
of glass. 





MIRROR MAKING — ART OR INDUSTRY? 


By K. P. GLADNEY 


Chief Technician, Hobbs Glass, Limited 


| i there was ever an individualistic manufacturing proc- 
ess in the ancient art of glass making, it can certainly 
be said of the special art of making a mirror. From 
the instant when the first glass mirror was fashioned to 
replace its predecessors of polished metal, the knowledge 
of how to produce a reflecting coat of metal on glass was 
passed with as much secrecy from individual to individ- 
ual as only few other secret formulae in this industry. 
The importance attached to a “proven” method, or to 
details of sometimes secondary importance, originated 
here—as in so many other cases—simply because the 
chemical reactions leading to mirror formation were as 
obscure, and as fickle as any. It goes without saying 
that at a time when science developed other industrial 
activities this secrecy did not help matters. It prevented 
the scientists from compiling facts and results, and so 
from tackling the problems with other means and meth- 
ods than those at the disposal of even the most expe- 
rienced mirror makers. As chemistry developed into an 
independent science, new silvering methods were sug- 
gested, and adopted, but it did not take long before prac- 
titioners had modified them, and shrouded them in as much 
secrecy as the old ones. This of course in a way illus- 
trates the fact that all methods for silvering, coppering 
or plating glass with other metals are of a fairly involved 
nature, and results by no means dependable. 

It was rather late before a serious attempt was made 
to describe the mechanism of the various chemical reac- 
tions which under given conditions lead to the formation 
of a silver mirror. V. Kohlschiitter and E. Fischmann 
(Liebigs Ann. 387, 1912) undertook to fully describe the 
nature and properties of what they called “mirror silver” 
(as opposed to other modifications of metallic silver 
which were the subject of other publications by the first 
named author) and to define the conditions under which 
it would form. Kohschiitter was able to throw some light 
on the whole subject from an entirely new angle. To 
him we owe a thorough sifting of the material accumu- 
lated in previous years. Besides showing up the basic 
principles that influence the formation of a silver mirror 
on glass, the treatise contains numerous references to 
modifications of the basic chemical reactions, collected 
from that same experience, to the exclusion of doubtful 
“improvements.” To the scientists, Kohlschiitter dem- 
onstrates the method to be applied in further research, 
and directs his attention to factors such as viscosity, sur- 
face tension, adsorption and intermediate reaction prod- 
ucts, to name just a few of the heretofore unobserved 
factors. To the production man, the article is as yet full 
of suggestions of what to do in case of trouble with one 
of the time honored formulae. To this point, Kohl- 
schiitter‘s work was an important step forward. 
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However, quite in keeping with their object, Kohlschiit- 
ter and Fischmann confined their efforts mainly to the 
description of mirror silver, and of the circumstances in 
which it will form, thereby neglecting to study the in- 
dividual silvering methods from the point of a systematic 
variation of all components, as well as of their influence 
upon the progress and resulting product of the reducing 
reaction. They merely skimmed the surface of a vast 
program of experimentation by limiting their tests to 
the fundamental types of mirror forming reactions. So, 
for instance, they employed the various kinds of sugars 
as reducers in fixed, rather low concentration, observing 
results of sufficient significance to serve their purpose. 
But while they measured ionization phenomena, and de- 
scribed the influence upon the mirror formation of sub- 
stances apparently alien to the basic reaction between 
silver compounds and sugar, they did not go so far us 
to determine in detail the influence of these additions 
upon their measurements, nor even the very distinct role 
played by varied concentrations and proportions of the 
agents, or by the alkalinity of the medium. True, to do 
this, seems a tremendous amount of work, and it may be 
doubtful if in the end it will be justified by the practical 
improvements achieved, but it is almost the only method 
conceivable to bring more light into the still obscure 
mechanism of this or that silvering, or other metallizing 
method. Without this insight, little can be done in the 
way of systematic improvement of existing manufactur- 
ing methods, limiting the production man to the hit-or- 
miss method applied so far. Although quite a few people 
may have regretted this wide gap in our knowledge, there 
remains the fact that since Kohlschiitter’s time little or 
nothing has been published in the way of research re- 
ferring to this subject. New means and better equip- 
ment now available for it have not been put to work to 
tackle at least part of the questions left unanswered by 
Brashear, Liebig and Kohlschiitter. As a consequence. 
the situation remains fundamentally unchanged. While 
a number of mirror forming methods, mainly silvering 
methods have been perfected to the point of reliability 
under known conditions, even an expert will from time 
to time face some inexplicable trouble in their applica- 
tion. If experienced, he will probably overcome it in 
due course thanks to his personal skill and resourceful- 
ness rather than to exact knowledge of the cause. More- 
over, since so many circumstances, such as concentration, 
alkalinity, viscosity, temperature, intermediate reaction 
products and impurities distinctly influence the success- 
ful operation of the method, every producer is naturally 
reluctant to try any modifications. Consequently, none 
can justly claim to have attained the best results of which 
the particular formula may be capable. As long as this 
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is the case we feel justified to state that mirror making 
has not yet entirely outgrown the stage of individual art, 
no matter on how large a scale the producer may work. 

There are other reasons to support this statement, and 
to regret that science has not kept pace with the develop- 
ment of industry. In late years, the use of glass for in- 
terior decoration has expanded to a degree that rapid 
working mass production methods have become a neces- 
sity for mirrors. The application of metal coatings to 
glass reflectors, reflector bulbs, rear view mirrors and 
similar objects called for new ways. Similar problems 
crop up where objects made of transparent plastics are 
to be silvered. In response to these demands, attempts 
have been made to overcome, or by-pass the main draw- 
backs characterizing the methods practised to-date, 
namely, slowness of the mirror forming reaction, which 
in turn boosts labor costs and working space required, 
wasle of material owing to improper application, and 
the dependence on individual art knowledge. Or, in 
two words, the tendency is one of industrialization and 
mechanization. 

li:troduction of mechanized transport, cleaning, drying 
and painting into the large scale production of mirrors 
did not present any fundamentally new problems, unless 
we consider the call for fast drying inert mirror back- 
ings to be such a problem. As a result, we find a num- 
ber of satisfactory continuous production lines installed 
in our plants. However, a vast field for research has been 
opened up by the application of new reducing agents such 
as phenylhydrazine, hydrazine salts and thiocarbamide, 
and by the introduction of spray coating methods. Not 
only has science now to catch up with the more proper 
description and explanation of the chemical and physical 
pre-requisites of the earlier “pour-on” or infusion silver- 
ing process, where the reactions take place in continuous 
liquid phase, but it has to deal with new reagents applied 
under thoroughly changed conditions. Until we know 
more about infusion silvering, we shall stay pretty much 
in the dark about the principles governing the spray coat- 
ing methods. These, in their best developed form appear 
to do away with at least two of the drawbacks mentioned 
earlier, namely, slowness, and waste of time and ma- 
terial. It may be appropriate to devote some attention to 
the features distinguishing the conventional pour-on meth- 
ods from the spray coating methods, in view of their 
comparative newness. 

In order to spray a silver mirror, the methods dis- 
closed in United States patents* follow the technique of 
paint spraying, ejecting the silvering and reducing solu- 
tions into the air in the form of a more or less disperse 
spray, either before or shortly after mixing, and directing 
the resulting mist, or jet, upon the surface to be coated. 
The latter, after suitable pretreatment, will be placed in 
a position for convenient application of the spray, but 
essentially so that the silvering solutions do not stay upon 
the body for any considerable length of time. It follows 
that the deposit must form fast or the valuable chemicals 
are wasted. Originally, when the spray method was meant 
for the outward coating of curved bodies mainly, waste 
did not matter, really, since there was no handier method 
available, but as spraying turned to objects that can be 


* 


Patent 1,574.544 B. Bart, 1926; 
Patent 1,583.268 B. Bart,-1926; 
Patent 2,136.024 H. Schneider, 1938; 
Patent 2,214.476 W. Peacock, 1940. 
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coated by infusion, speed of mirror formation became 
the first essential requirement thoroughly different from 
earlier methods where the minimum infusion time was 
several minutes. This requirement is not met without dif- 
ficulty, since the silvering speed is by no means increased 
or decreased at will, and certainly not in the disperse 
phase of the spray. To make bad things worse, recent 
experimenting with the spray method indicates that the 
speed of the reaction between the silvering and the re- 
ducing solution is by no means in straight proportion to 
the speed of mirror formation. This fact is of little or 
no consequence in performing the conventional infusion 
methods, and so far has gone unnoticed. The speed of 
mirror formation, or specifically, the capacity of the glass 
surface to accumulate, in a given time, a sufficient amount 
of mirror silver to form a dense coat, seems to depend 
upon such circumstances as affect the contact surface be- 
tween liquid and glass; for instance, interfacial tension, 
diffusion speed of the reagents, and adsorption power, 
rather than concentration of the reagents alone, or their 
speed of reaction in liquid phase. This latter, as mani- 
fested by the formation of metallic silver molecules and 
molecule groups, whether mirror silver or loose silver 
“mud,” in turn depends on such factors as concentration, 
alkalinity of the medium, ionization phenomena, and 
upon the number and individual speed of auxiliary 
reactions. 

Two examples will help to illustrate the differentiation 
between the “speed of mirror formation” and the “reac- 
tion speed”: suppose a combination of a silvering solu- 
tion and a reducer are contained in a vessel with walls 
that are not wetted by the mix. The reduction of the silver 
compound to metallic silver proceeds at a rate depending 
on and subject to changes in the before mentioned fac- 
tors, but no mirror is formed, loose particles only. In this 
case the speed of mirror formation is nil, while the re- 
action speed will depend upon the nature of the chemi- 
cals used. On the other hand, it is generally known that 
sensitizing the clean glass surface with silver ammonia 
nitrate or with tin chloride solution induces an earlier 
start of the silver film formation than is obtained without 
sensitizing, before the bulk of the silvering mix shows any 
reaction products in the form of loose silver particles. 
Similarly, different reducing agents under comparable 
conditions of concentration and alkalinity exhibit char- 
acteristically different speeds of mirror formation, and in 
some cases this speed can be influenced by adding agents 
which improve or counteract solely the wetting properties 
of the mix towards glass. 

By now it has become evident that in a spray coating 
rnethod relatively much more depends upon the speed of 
mirror formation than in the infusion methods. The re- 
grettable point in this knowledge is that we do not find 
a great deal of advice and support in research results of 
the past. In the light of the above, W. Peacock’s sug- 
gestion to use Hydrazine compounds as reducing agents 
for silver must be considered an extremely lucky one. 
They combine speed of reaction with a surprising speed 
of mirror formation. Their value as reducing agents was 
by no means established at the time of V. Kohlschutter’ 
publication on mirror silver. Quite to the contrary, he 
mentioned that owing to the excessive reaction speed, 
hardly any combination would yield any mirror at all, 

(Continued on page 352) 
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PUERTO RICO TO HAVE MODERN CONTAINER PLANT 


Two continuous tanks will furnish 100 tons of glass daily. 


Production will 


include beverages, milks, beers, food, distilled spirits and pharmaceutical ware. 


Tre Puerto Rico Glass Corporation is now constructing 
a glass manufacturing plant for the production of glass 
containers that will cost $1,965,000, occupying fifteen 
acres, and will be in full operation about the middle of 
January of next year. 

The Facilities Clearance Board approved the use of 
critical materials necessary for the buildings that will 
occupy the factory. On May 14 construction started on a 
site between Catano and Guaynabo, near San Juan, the 
capital of the Island. Approximately $750,000 worth of 
new machinery and motors for the plant were bought in 
the United States, and the first shipments have already 
arrived. There should be no difficulty in receiving the 
necessary equipment and materials due to the high prior- 
ity ratings awarded by the War Production Board. Raw 
materials such as silica sand and limestone are available 
in large quantities near the factory site. Soda ash will 
have to be imported from the United States. 

The site of the factory, near Catano, was selected be- 
cause it is near the railroad, near the large paved highway 
that connects San Juan with the rest of the island, and 
near the market for delivery of the finished products. It 
also is in close proximity to the port of San Juan, the 
largest in the island. 

The plant will consist of two continuous tank furnaces 
each of 50 tons capacity, or a total plant production of 
100 tons per day. Each tank will be provided with three 
Hartford-Empire feeders, three Lynch Ten forming ma- 
chines and three Simplex lehrs, from which the bottles 
will come through within a few months. Furnaces will 
be oil fired with Bunker C oil. The plant will produce 
1375 gross of glass containers per day. Production will 
include beverages, milk, beers, distilled spirits, food con- 
tainers and pharmaceuticals. 

The factory will be built of structural steel with steel 
roofings and sidings. The plant was designed by Frazier- 
Simplex, Inc., of Washington, Pennsylvania. The con- 
tractor is Robert R. Prann of San Juan, P. R. The 
factory building is 120 feet long by 160 feet wide. The 
lehr building is being constructed of reinforced concrete. 
This building will be 100 feet by 160 feet. The warehouse 
will be 420 feet by 160 feet and will also be built of rein- 
forced concrete with sidings of concrete block. The con- 
trol laboratory for testing will probably be in the ware- 
house. Another building of reinforced concrete is being 
erected for storage of imported raw materials. 

The offices of the Puerto Rico Glass Corporation are 
located in the Power Electric Building in San Juan, where 
the Development Company of Puerto Rico has its main 
offices, but space will be available at the plant building 
for factory offices for the plant superintendent, service 
manager, shipping clerk. The offices will be equipped 
with air conditioning, but due to present war time condi- 
tions this equipment will not be immediately installed. 

Shipping cartons will be supplied by the Puerto Rico 
Paper Bag Company. Negotiations are now under way 
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for the expansion of the factory facilities of the latter 
company, and the development company is making a 
loan to the paper company for this purpose. 


Teodoro Moscoso, Jr., general manager of the Puerto 
Rico Glass Corporation, stated that fuel. raw material 
and labor will be considerably cheaper here than in the 
continental United States. Therefore, no competition is 
expected from American glass container manufacturers. 
Furthermore, Puerto Rico is an island separated by about 
1,500 miles from the mainland by sea. Freight rates by 
ocean steamers will eat any profit for any factory on the 
mainland that would venture to compete with the new 
Puerto Rican glass factory. 


The Development Company recently sent a number of 
young engineers to Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to be trained as key personnel for the factory. This proj- 
ect is being financed with the cooperation of Nelson 
Rockefeller of the Office of Inter-American Relations. 

The establishment of the Puerto Rican glass container 
factory came as a result of the difficulties encountered by 
the rum industry which provides more than two thirds of 
the island’s income for its regular budget. The submarine 
infested waters of the Caribbean sea and the Atlantic 
ocean, together with the shipping crisis, created a difficult 
situation here when rum shipments to the mainland 
started to decline. The fact that the Puerto Rican legis- 
lature is unable to pass a law to levy import duties on 
American products is offset by the fact that the island, 
as an incorporated territory of the United States is within 
United States tariff walls. Hence it can ship any quantity 
of rum or other products to the mainland without paying 
import duties. 

When rum shipments became scarce, Teodoro Moscoso, 
Jr., head of the development company—a new organiza- 
tion established with the sole purpose of protecting and 
developing the island’s industries, and to establish new 
industrial plants to alleviate the serious unemployment 
situation of the island, made a trip to the United States 
to explore the situation. 

Moscoso conceived the idea of organizing a new cor- 
poration which would undertake the building of a glass 
plant—to be formed with the cooperation of the rum dis- 
tillers of the island. Local distillers were interested in 
the project because of the bottle shortage for their rum 
products. Other island manufacturers and merchants be- 
came interested, too, and the new corporation was even- 


tually set up with a capital of $2,500,000. 


® Canadian restrictions on the importation of table 
glassware have been amended so that clear opal and 
glass tableware, not cut or otherwise decorated subse- 
quent to manufacture, but not including stemware, can 
be imported, subject to the import quota stated by the 
Canadian government. 
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By T. TAYLOR SEAGO 


I is very seldom that one finds a glass rolling pin so 
graceful in shape as the example pictured above. 

‘The rolling pins of the Nailsea glass workers, though 
famous among collectors, are not particularly graceful 
in form, and moreover were often rather stridently dec- 
orated. They are collected mainly as quaintly curious 
objects and because they represent a definite phase in the 
development of glass making in this country. 

The decorated rolling pin which is depicted in our 
main illustration, however, is extremely pleasing in form 
and the method by which it was decorated, no less than 
the skilful manner -in which it was executed, is note- 
worthy. 

This rolling pin is of common bottle green glass, often 
called black glass: in fact, it is almost impossible to de- 
tect color in the glass unless the object is held to the light, 
when it is seen to be a dark, muddy yellow-green color. 

It is 1514 inches in length, and its diameter at its 
widest point is almost 2 inches. This example is now in 
the possession of Mr. W. R. Barker (a colleague of the 
writer) to whom it was handed down by members of his 
family. 

It was originally made for Hannah Barker, a great 
aunt of the present owner, and must have been made for 
her as a very young woman. The date inscribed upon 
it is 1843, so that it is almost 100 years old. 

This frigger was made in Sunderland, probably whilst 
its first owner was visiting a glasshouse in that area, and 
was decorated specially for her as a souvenir. 

The method of decoration is interesting. The artist 
has probably used the sharpened end of a file which had 
been specially hardened, and the figures were portrayed 
by means of small dots at extremely short intervals. 
Some idea of the method is seen from the figure, but be- 
cause of reduction from the size of the original it is im- 
possible to show how really finely the work is carried out. 
From the illustration, however, one can easily pick out 
the objects pictured: there is a hound chasing a hare, a 
paddle steamer and a sailing ship, a chanticleer, a farmer 
ploughing, and various minor decorations. 


Reprinted by permission from The Pottery Gazette and Glass Trade 
Review, London, England. 
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The most interesting figure is the centrepiece showing 
the old Sunderland bridge, a feature which was often 
figured on glassware made in that district. This bridge 
was opened to the public in 1786 and replaced by a new 
bridge about 60 years latter. 

Our smaller illustration shows two examples of Nail- 
sea rolling pins and a modern piece in clear glass. 


These friggers 
were made as 
follows. When 
the molten glass 
had been gath- 
ered on his blow- 
ing the 
maker would dis- 
tend it by blow- 
ing and elongate 
it by swinging. 
When it was suf- 
ficiently cool he 
would form the 
‘*knop’’ at the 
end remote from 
the iron’ by 
means of his 
“cutting - down” 
tools, and having made a sufficient constriction, he 
would stick up the rolling pin at the finished end 
upon a pontil. He would then detach the other end from 
his blowing iron and after warming this open end at the 
pot mouth, he would form a “knop” at that end. Often 
he would close this end up like its counterpart, but some- 
times it was left open, as indeed are most modern ex- 
amples. Into this open end is poured cold water, thus 
helping to keep the pastry cool and adding weight to the 
utensil, The open end is, of course, corked up when in 
use. 





iron, 











Top—Nailsea Opal, Streaked. Centre 
Nailsea Opal, Mottled. Bottom—Mod- 
ern, Clear Glass, Corked. Note the 


various types of “knops.” 


The Nailsea “pins” were often striped, threaded, or 
streaked in various tints and opal, but modern friggers of 
this type are generally self-colored, being most often 
made in clear white flint glass. 
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By ERNEST W. FAIR 


Editor’s Note: In view of the critical manpower situation 
in recent months The Glass Industry has devoted con- 
siderable space in its columns to accident prevention. 
Most of this material has been of a general nature. There- 
fore the article which follows aims to present some basic 
suggestions for the guidance of plant managers in the 
elimination of avoidable accidents. It is recognized that 
the thirty-seven hints for accident prevention herewith 
submitted are more or less obvious precautions in plant 
operations. However, on the theory that the obvious is 
often overlooked we present them as “reminder” ma- 
terial for the busy factory manager. 


Broken equipment cannot be replaced and is rapidly 
becoming difficult even to repair . . . even a minor em- 
ploye injury means lost man hours and not a glass plant 
in the land can easily find employe replacements. These 
two factors mean that every step in the operation of every 
plant must be conducted with a view toward the complete 
elimination of accidents as well as machinery equipment 
breakage. 

In the paragraphs to follow are a number of sug- 
gestions for increasing safety in the operation of large 
and small glass plants alike; suggestions taken from the 
actual war time practices instituted by a number of lead- 
ing plants from every corner of this country. Their rigid 
application to any glass plant will mean a reduction in 
costly wartime accidents in every part of the maintenance 
and production set-ups of any glass plant, anywhere. 

1. “Horse-play” is out! Impress on employes how 
carelessness and pranks played on one another around 
even the most harmless appearing plant machine can 
easily mean an accident or loss of life. “Horse-play” 
and pranks must be out; even the mildest should be out- 
lawed anywhere in the glass plant. 

2. Maintenance men must be on their: toes in the care 
of floors, stairways, etc., in every part of the plant, not 
only in the glass plant proper but in front of the build- 
ing and around it. 

3. Keep small maintenance equipment units, carts, etc., 
out of hallways and aisles or as close to the wall as you 
can get them . . . that cuts down on a lot of minor 
accidents. 

4. Don’t ask an inexperienced employe to handle a 
piece of equipment or a heavy object unless he has had 
experience in handling heavy objects . . . and if no such 
employe can be found at the moment make sure the 
helper is given immediate suggestions on what not to do 
as well as what to do before he “helps.” 

5. Institute a system of fines or withdrawal of rewards 
for those employes who are careless in their work or who 
deliberately flout safety rules for they always get hurt 
eventually and in most cases cause damage to others or 
to expensive equipment. 

6. Make sure every employe has the right attitude; 
that he or she understands fully the reasons for safety 
measures . . . the employe must be made to see “why” 
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it is important that he or she give so much attention to 
safety measures. 

7. Make sure every piece of equipment which has a 
turning wheel, a revolving shaft or a moving belt has a 
guard placed around it; even to the small hand-carried 
maintenance units . . . guards are far cheaper to install 
before an accident occurs than afterwards. 

8. Don’t permit a “green” employe to operate any 
machine in the glass plant until he or she has had thor- 
ough instruction in the use of that machine; lack of 
knowledge or skill in the use of equipment is the cause 
of many such accidents. 

9. Unsafe clothing worn by workers, particularly 
women, around equipment causes many accidents every 
year, even in the use of small equipment. Make sure the 
employe knows how to dress for his or her job and that 
they do not get careless in this respect at any time. 

10. Safe practices are always embodied in the right 
way to do the job. See that they are given to the new 
employe as part of his or her training in the use of 
the plant equipment; not merely posted on the wall 
somewhere. 

11. Impress on employes, and upon yourself as the 
plant boss, that safety is insured by constant vigilance 
and ever present watchfulness. Every worker’s safety de- 
pends on his or her own knowledge and application of 
safety procedure; not upon the other fellows. 

12. The most minor injury (even a small cut) should 
be reported immediately and given the proper care; im- 
mediate attention prevents it from becoming more serious. 

13. Safety shoes should be required for all employes 
in those parts of the plant where there is any chance of 
dropping heavy objects on their feet or in any part of 
the plant where objects over 25 lbs. in weight are handled. 

14. Impress on employes not to “run or hurry” in get- 
ting their job done. Slothfulness should not be permitted 
but on the other hand haste in doing any job‘can readily 
lead to an accident. 

15. Impress on employes that they should not try to 
lift, move or handle objects obviously too heavy for one 
person to handle . . . doing such work may mean internal 
bodily injury; it’s safer to wait and call for help. 

16. See that employes who have to lift heavy objects 
as part of their work know how to do so . . . teach them 
how to avoid strains . . . how to bend their knees, keep 
their body erect, and then to push upward with their legs. 

17. Make it a plant rule that an employe should never 
distract or annoy another employe while that employe is 
doing his or her job; that’s another good way to invite 
an accident. 

18. Never oil or adjust a machine or piece of equip- 
ment, even small maintenance equipment, while it is run- 
ning. Stop the machine first. 

19. Ban the wearing of finger rings by everyone who 
(Continued on page 358) 
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COMMITTEE C-14 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TESTING MATERIALS 


Scope of C-14, A.S.T.M. is broadened by establishment of additional 
sub-committees for glass containers and flat glass. Certain tentative 
standards approved for reference to Society at Annual Meeting. 


i cmmeisioe C-14 on Glass and Glass Products was set 
up in the American Society of Testing Materials during 
1937 to make available for both national and interna- 
tional purposes, an organization suited to promulgate 
Standards. As is required for all committees the mem- 
bership must consist of three classes of members in 
roughly equal numbers, to represent the Producers, the 
Consumers and the third class known as General Interests. 


A recent meeting of Committee C-14 was held at Pitts- 
burgh on April 21 during the meeting of the American 
Ceramic Society. The annual report of the committee 
was submitted at the annual meeting of ASTM held at 
Pittsburgh during the week June 28-July 2. 

Committee C-14 was originally subdivided into six 
subcommittees as follows: Subcommittee I on Nomen- 
clature and Definitions has set forth a tentative definition 
of glass, which is being reviewed again. Its designation 
is C146-39T. Subcommittee II on Chemical Analysis 
has worked on two methods of analysis which have just 
been elevated from Tentative Standards to Standards. 
These Standards are known as “Chemical Anlysis of 
Glass Sand (C146-43).” “Chemical Analysis of Soda- 
line Glass (C169-43).” Subcommittee III on Chemical 
Properties has in the past considered glass as a substance 
rather than as a product or article. Now that the trend 
is towards testing the chemical properties, such as dura- 
bility, of containers a new subcommittee VII is being 
set up. Subcommittee IV on Physical and Mechanical 
Properties has worked on four Tentative Standards and 
these have all just been raised to Standards. Their titles 
are: 


“Hydrostatic Pressure Test on Glass Containers 


(C147-43)” 

“Polariscopic Examination of Glass Containers (C148- 
43)” 

“Thermal Shock Test on Glass Containers (C€149-43)” 


“Flexure Testing of Glass (Determination of Modulus 
of Rupture (C158-43)” 


Subcommittee V on Thermal Properties has had few 
problems of a thermal nature to consider. 

Subcommittee VI on Glass Construction Block and 
Tile is considering methods of test for these glass 
products. 

The subject of Glass Containers is becoming more 
and more important, so recently a subcommittee has been 
formed to handle this product. Subcommittee VII on 
Glass Containers has just been set up with W. R. 
Lester as Chairman. Since Pharmaceutical Containers 
form a special group of containers with their own par- 
ticular problems, a section has been formed called VIIA 
on Pharmaceutical Containers with F. C. Flint as 
Chairman. 
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Flat glass is going to be adequately covered by a new 
subcommittee VIII on Flat Glass headed by Dr. F. W. 
Adams. 

These new subcommittees will consider their problems 
from the product basis. 

The chairman and vice-chairman of Committee C-14 
are Drs. J. C. Hostetter and E. W. Tillotson, respectively. 
The secretary is Dr. Louis Navias. The affairs of the 
committee as a whole are in the hands of an Advisory 
Committee of seven, including the officers. The chair- 
men of subcommittees are I. F. C. Flint, II. Dr. G. E. F. 
Lundell, III. J. F. Greene, IV. Dr. J. T. Littleton, V. Dr. 
E. W. Tillotson, VI. J. P. Staples, VII. W. R. Lester, 
VIIA. F. C. Flint, VIII. Dr. F. W. Adams. 

The membership of 40 includes besides Producers and 
Consumers a notable list of General Interest members. 
The American Institute of Architects is represented as 
a Consumer, as are the U. S. War Dept., the Air Corps, 
and the American Pharmaceutical Assn. The Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
and several members of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards are among the General Interest group. 





NEW PRICING AND TRANSPORTATION PRO- 
VISIONS FOR WIDE MOUTH CONTAINERS 
ANNOUNCED BY OPA 


In order to permit the production of wide mouth glass 
containers to meet emergency demands from commercial 
food packers and others, the OPA announced recently 
certain pricing provisions which will cover the costs of 
new production. At the same time transportation provi- 
sions applicable to these containers were liberalized so 
that shipments from east to west will be encouraged. 

High cost producers who have not previously manu- 
factured wide mouth containers will be able to recover 
their total costs of production and sales up to 15 per cent 
over the established ceilings set by Regulation 382. Fac- 
tory costs and freight may be recovered but not sales 
costs up to any amount where total costs exceed 15 per 
cent over established ceilings. 

This action was taken in cooperation with the War 
Production Board and War Food Administration pro- 
grams to provide more glass containers for packing food. 
Present production, according to studies made recently, 
is under -essential demand. 

Due to the packaging of vegetables and fruits in glass 
and the absence of reserve capacity in the west, there 
has resulted a more acute shortage in the west than 
in the east. OPA set up a method by which eastern man- 
ufacturers may be authorized to recover actual freight 
in excess of the maximum amount customarily absorbed. 
Such increases cannot be passed on to ultimate con- 
sumers and must be authorized in every case by OPA. 
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CADMIUM SUBSTITUTES SUGGESTED BY WPB 


Technical consultants will be available at any time to 
advise industries in the use of substitutes for cadmium 
which is: being conserved by the War Production Board 
for essential war uses. The necessity for this conserva- 
tion is caused by the fact that cadmium production has 
remained practically stationary for some time and pros- 
pects for increased quantities are not good. According 
to the WPB, where corrosive conditions are not severe, 
lead coatings can frequently be used in place of cad- 
mium coatings. Silver castings, black iron oxide, phos- 
phate coating covered with select oils and waxes are 
other possible substitutes. 


OWENS-CORNING AIDS SERVICE 
MEN’S FAMILIES 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation has instituted a 
recruiting and training program to provide employment 
for the members of the immediate families of their men 
employees who have left to join the armed services. Over 
150 wives and mothers of former Fiberglas workers have 
joined the company. 

Practically the entire output of the Newark Fiberglass 
factories and of the company’s Rhode Island plant is now 
furnished under Army, Navy or Maritime Commission 
specifications. Fiberglass textiles are listed as critical 
material and are allocated by the War Production Board 
for approved end uses only. 





IMPERIAL CARRIES ON! 


This advertisement by Imperial Glass Corporation appears 
in retail trade papers reaching buyers of glassware. 
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LIBERTY GLASS COMPANY CELEBRATES 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Liberty Glass Company of Sapulpa, Oklahoma, cele. 
brates its 25th anniversary on August 5. This pioneer 
concern actually began with the Premium Glass Com. 
pany, organized by George F. Collins, Sr., in 1912, who 
founded Liberty in 1918, taking over the plant and oper. 
ations of the Premium company and started to make milk 
bottles and other containers. 

One of the first glass plants to combine Oklahoma 
labor, raw material, and natural gas in the manufacture 
of glass products, the Liberty Glass Company now manu- 
factures milk and beverage bottles and other items which 
are distributed widely in 28 states, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Alaska. 

After Premium was established, Mr. Collins joined 
with H. U. Bartlett in organizing the Bartlett-Collins 
Glass Company for the manufacture of glassware. The 
partnership was dissolved in 1918 and Collins organized 
Liberty, taking over the Premium company. The Bartlett- 
Collins plant has still continued in the glassware business, 
and both firms are operating as two entirely separate 
corporations. 

An important factor in early Oklahoma industrial 
development, the late George F. Collins, Sr. organized 
the George F. Collins & Company in 1923 and established 
a glass plant at Poteau, Oklahoma, for the manufacture 
of milk, beverage, shoe polish, bluing, prescription and 
other glass containers. In the interest of greater efficiency 
and closer supervision, Collins later abandoned the 
Poteau operation and consolidated the two plants at 
Sapulpa where the company has enjoyed a continuous 
growth. Later on operations were confined to milk and 
beverage bottles only. 

In 1934 a new George F. Collins & Company was or- 
ganized; this time a sales company to market glass mail 
boxes and patented glass knobs, etc. The Liberty Com- 
pany has always done the manufacturing for the sales 
company. 

George F. Collins, Jr., was elected president of the 
Liberty Company before his father’s death, and the 
company has expanded both its operations and its market. 
To commemorate their 25th anniversary the company has 
conducted an education campaign for “Conservation for 
Victory.” Liberal space has been used in national milk 
and beverage trade publications on minimizing bottle 
breakage, eliminating waste of valuable materials and 
prolonging the life and increasing the efficiency of plant 
equipment. They have also dramatized the value of milk 
to the health of the nation and the stamina of its fighting 
forces in a series of page ads in general magazines. 





EMPLOYERS WARNED ON STATUTES 
PROHIBITING CHILD LABOR 


The provisions of the Fair Labor Standards and the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Acts concerning the 
employment of minors was brought to the attention of 
employers engaged in interstate commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate commerce by Arthur J. 
White of the U. S. Department of Labor. They were 
warned to make themselves familiar with these statutes 
so that they would not unwittingly violate either act and 
receive severe penalties. 
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FIVE DIRECTORS ADDED TO 
FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 


Five new directors were added to the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation’s Board of Directors at a recent 
stockholders’ meeting in New York. They are J. P. 
Levis, W. P. Zimmerman, H. R. Winkle, Games Slayter 
and Dr. E. C. Sullivan. Mr. G. E. Gregory, former di- 
rector of sales, was elected to a newly created post of 
vice president in charge of commercial development. 

Mr. Zimmerman is Owens-Corning’s vice president in 
charge of manufacturing and sales, and Mr. Winkle is 
treasurer and comptroller of the company. Mr. Levis, 
president of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, has been 
acting in behalf of Harold Boeschenstein, president of 
Owens-Corning during the latter’s absence with the 
WPB in Washington. 

Mr. Slayter is vice president and director of research 
and Dr. Sullivan is vice chairman of the board of Corn- 
ing Glass Works. 


ROSSE MADE EXPORT SALES MANAGER 
OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 


Matthew R. Rosse has been appointed Sales Manager of 
the Export Division of the Wickwire Spencer Steel Com- 
pany, according to an announcement by the company. 
He will succeed W. H. Lynn. 

Mr. Rosse has had more than twenty-five years’ con- 
tinuous experience in the exportation of steel products 
and industrial equipment. He has traveled extensively 
abroad, especially in Europe and the Latin American 
countries. Before joining Wickwire Spencer he was for 
the past eight years Asst. Export Manager of the Amer- 
ican Chain and Cable Co. He will be located in the 
company’s General Offices at 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


PEAKE APPOINTED TO NEW POST 
AT MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


Mr. J. B. Peake, former New York District Sales Manager 
for the Mathieson Alkali 
Works Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has been appointed 
Assistant General Man- 
ager of Sales for that 
company. 
Mr. Peake joined the 
New York office of Math- 
ieson Alkali Works in 
1920, later being trans- 
ferred to the Charlotte, 
N. C., district sales office. 
He then opened up the 
Southwest territory, where 
Mathieson had not been 
represented before. He also at one time held the position 
of District Sales Manager for the Chicago, Cincinnati and 
New York territories. 

He is a graduate of Washington and Lee University 
and a member of Sigma Nu Fraternity. During World 
War I, he served as First Lieutenant in the Coast. Artil- 
lery Corps as aerial observer. 
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DIAMOND ALKALI ELECTS VICE PRESIDENTS 


Julian M. Avery 


Fred W. Fraley 


Two new vice presidents have been announced by the 
Diamond Alkali Company, Fred W. Fraley as Vice Pres- 
ident and Director of Sales and Julian M. Avery as Vice 
President in charge of Research and Development. 

Mr. Fraley will be in charge of all sales operations of 
the company. Associated with Diamond Alkali Company 
for the past fifteen years, Mr. Fraley is a graduate chem- 
ical engineer and brings a broad and active experience 
in the alkali industry to his new responsibilities. 

Mr. Avery has been director of the research and devel- 
opment laboratory in Diamond’s main plant in Paines- 
ville, Ohio, since 1941 when he joined the concern, com- 
ing from Arthur D. Little, Inc., consulting chemical and 
engineering firm. Previously he spent a number of years 
with Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation doing work 
in both the U. S. and Europe in the development and 
commercialization of new products and processes. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS OPENS 
WASHINGTON OFFICES 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has recently opened a suite 
of offices in the nation’s capital, located at 1627 K St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. The new offices will house 
the activities of the various branches of the company 
with the Government. Several offices have been allotted 
to the Owens-Illinois Can Co., as well as the Libbey Glass 
Co. and the Insulux Division of Owens-Illinois. 

William M. Temple, who has been connected with the 
Insulux Products Division of Owens-Illinois for the 
past eight years, has been named manager of the new 
District of Columbia offices. Mr. Temple is a familiar 
figure in Washington, having been the company’s Build- 
ing Materials Division representative there, both in do- 
mestic sales in Maryland, Virginia, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in the introduction of materials to the 
various branches of the Government. His home town 
is Bowling Green, Ky., and he is a past president of the 
Kentucky Club of Washington. 

The"new offices are unusually attractive in layout and 
decoration and will occupy an area of about 2,000 square 
feet, consisting of ten rooms. Murals are being pre- 
pared for the side walls of the entrance corridor. These 
will be 44 feet long and 10 feet high and will show the 
manufacture of glass from its discovery through and in- 
cluding the machines now used. A pleasing display of 
the company’s products has been built into the recep- 
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INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS 


A Summary of United States Patents Issued During June and of Patent Applications 
Recently Vested by the Alien Property Custodian 


Cempositions 
Bernard Long of Paris reports in APC 414,866 that 


the use of electric resistors for melting glass introduces 
some discoloration due to the reducing action of ma- 
terials breaking off from the electrodes and dispersing 
in the glass. This patent application was based on the 
idea of incorporating with the glass batch substances 
capable of dissolving the reducing agents such as sul- 
phides derived from the electrodes. Among these sol- 
vents zinc oxide and cadmium oxide are said to be 
particularly effective. 


Furnaces 


Fig. 1 shows one of the types of cooling boxes by 
which Joseph Gaskell of St. Helens, England, proposes 
in patent 2,321,480 ( Pilking- 
ton Bros. Ltd.) to protect 
the metal line of a_ glass 
tank. These water cooled 
boxes rest on top the flux 
blocks and are wedge shaped 
so that the glass washes over 
a portion of the sloping 
top. The sloping faces of the 
cooling boxes may facilitate 


Fig. 1. 2,321,480: Gas- 
kell. Wedge shaped cool- 
ing boxes for the metal 
line of glass tanks. 

the escape of steam or other 


gases which form at the surface of contact with the glass. 

Paul G. Willetts of the Hartford-Empire Co., who 
some time ago received patent 2,262,826 for a glass 
furnace with a rammed bottom of refractory grains, 
has now been granted 2,323,265 for a modification of 
this idea. The purpose is to improve the union be- 
tween the grain bottom and the flux blocks which form 
the sidewalls. This is accomplished by constructing the 
hearth of refractory grains such as mullite, together 
with a glass component which will react with the walls 
to give the desired bond. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the type of batch rotary furnace for 
melting quartz or other very refractory materials, de- 
scribed in APC 113,559%4 by George Zotos of Berlin- 
Charlottenburg. Characteristics are a high rotary speed 
which keeps the charge spread over the entire inner 
surface, and a centrally located burner which may in 
part use oxygen or liquid air as fuel. 

APC 295,028 applied for by Yvan Peyches of Paris 
describes a melting furnace in which feed to the fore- 
hearths passes over electrodes extending entirely across 
the area of flow. 


Feeding, Forming and Shaping 


James L. Anderson of Closter, N. J. (Air Reduction 
Co.) received patent 2,322,336 for a machine for flame- 
severing the moil from newly blown articles such as 
globes in a manner which gives a slightly thickened and 
rolled edge. 
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In the latest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. foam glass 
patent 2,322,581, Wm. O. Lytle of New Kensington, Pa., 
describes a process in which ground glass and a gassing 
agent such as calcium carbonate are sintered and then 
extruded as a column which can be cut into slabs or 
blocks. 

APC 246,223, the application of Emile Roirant of 
Paris, concerns a rotary suction-fed container machine 
which is said to be so designed as to permit a higher 
speed of rotation than is possible with earlier machines 
of this type. 

In the manufacture of lamp bulbs or other hollow 
articles, E. R. Bonnefoy-Cudraz of Courbevoie, France, 
described the apparatus of Fig. 3 in which the gob is 
so handled as to provide for the sheared surfaces to be 
excluded from the final article. The illustrations show 
steps in the proposed treatment as given in APC 375,868. 


Miscellaneous Processes 


Patents 2,323,182, 2,322,728 and 2,322,725 granted 
respectively to Wm. P. Stuckert, Paul E. Gates and 
Albert T. Bovio were assigned to Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Co. The Stuckert patent covers apparatus for cut- 
ting lengths of glass tubing, while the Gates and Bovie 
patents concern the manufacture of electric Jamp stems. 
Another patent involving means of making lamp stems 
is 2,321,600 assigned by Clarence A. Horn of Newton, 
Mass. to Raytheon Production Corp. APC 381,303 ap- 
plied for by Franz Lohmann of Hamburg, Germany, 
concerns the sealing of electron tube conductors. 

Fig. 4 from patent 2,321,439 illustrates a novel 
method for covering an electric conductor with a flexible 
glass coating deposited by electrophoresis. The con- 
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Fig. 2. APC 113,559: 


melting furnace. 














Zotos. High speed rotary quartz 
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APC 375,868: Bonnefoy-Cudraz. . Unit steps in the 


blowing of bulbs from which shear-chilled glass will be excluded. 


ductor or wire 2, is wound from the spool at the right 
through a cylinder 5, serving as the negative electrode 
and which is immersed in colloidally suspended glass 
particles. The wire is given a positive potential with 
respect to the cylinder. It receives a coating by electro- 
phoresis and then passes through a tube furnace 7 where 
the coating is converted into a smooth vitreous glass. 
Preparation of the glass suspension is of critical im- 
portance. For example, a glass containing 40 per cent 
SiO:, 50 per cent PbO and other oxides is ground 
through a ne sieve and is then ground for several days 
in a porcelain ball mill, after which it is shaken in ace- 
tone to produce a stable suspension. The inventors of 
this process are E. J. W. Verway, P. C. Van der Willigen, 
and J. Hoekstra of Eindhoven, Netherlands, and the pat- 
ent is assigned to the Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Hartford, Conn. 





Take 
Furnace 

















Fig. 4. 2,321,439: Verway. Wire coated electrophoreti- 
cally with colloidally suspended glass particles is then 
heated to fuse the glass coating. 


An internal nozzle for tempering bottles is described 
in 2,321,555 assigned by Chas. E. Mongan, Jr., to Hart- 
ford-Empire Co. 

Glenn A. Mengle of Brockway, Pa. (Brockway Glass 
Co.) patented in 2,321,152 a process and apparatus for 
sanitizing glass ware capped at the point of manufat- 
ture. When the temperature of the ware drops in the 
lehr from 1000 to below 180 F. the atmosphere is 
treated with ultra-violet light as a bactericide and the 
ware is capped in this atmosphere. 

Patent 2,321,247 granted to Alexander H. Roehr of 
Toledo covers a lens grinding machine. George M. 
Rapp of Mt. Lebanon, Pa., assigned to Pittsburgh-Corn- 
ing Corp. his patent 2,322,591 for glass blocks con- 
taining a non-glare metallic screen within the block to 
deflect light rays acutely upward. 


Sheet and Plate Glass 


The extension of research work by glass producers 
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into the field of plastics continually exhibits itself in 
the phraseology of the latest patents. Working with 
materials which are fluid at 250 to 350 F. might be 
considered to differ only in degree from glass working 
at temperatures 2000 F. higher. The nature of an in- 
vention may be such that the Patent Examiner will 
accept patent claims which are broad enough to cover 
the working of plastics as well as glass even though the 
temperatures of operation differ so widely. The U. E. 
Bowes patent 2,320,341 might be taken as illustrating 
this trend. The patent involves methods of making glass 
sheets, but he points out that the invention is “also 
useful in connection with other thermoplastic or metallic 
material which, under suitable conditions of tempera- 
ture, will possess the viscosity and surface tension re- 
lationships which make them susceptible to a similar 
treatment.” Actual details of the process are shown in 
Fig. 5. The glass is flowed onto a table which is vibrated 
in a plane inclined from the vertical in the direction in 
which it is desired to move the sheet of glass as it is 
formed. The vibration rate is such that the retraction 
of the table from the glass sheet exceeds the rate at 
which the glass falls under gravity, so that the table 
is always separated from the glass by a film of air. 
This allows the table to remain cooler than would a 
stationary table. It is claimed that this method pro- 
duces glass of good smoothness and relatively free of 
optical flaws. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. patents included 2,322,582 
to H. R. Marini of New Kensington and 2,320,533 to 
I. E. Muskat, M. A. Pollack, Franklin Strain, and Wm. 
A. Franta, the latter for an “artificial glass transparent 
rigid thermoplastic resin sheet surfaced with a film 
not much thicker than .000 in. of an ester containing 
at least two unsaturated groups derived from an acid 
of the group consisting of acrylic and alpha substituted 
acrylic acids.” The Marini patent relates to that form 
of laminated glass in which the plastic interlayer ma- 
terial extends beyond the glass so as to provide a fasten- 
ing edge. The improvement consists in reinforcing this 
extended sheet by means of a wire or cloth mesh which 
is carried for a short distance into the area between the 
two glass sheets. 

In producing golden colored mirrors by the process 
of 2,321,987, Wilbur F. Brown of Toledo (Libbey- 
Owens-Ford) uses standard silvering solutions and ob- 
tains the color through the use of a golden tinted glass. 
The composition may follow normal soda-lime-silica lines, 
but the finished glass is to contain about 10 per cent 
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total of titania and cerium oxide in the ratio of about 
three to one. In another Libbey-Owens-Ford patent, 
2,322,028, Irvin F. Johnson, of Toledo, describes a 
template for use as a guide for the tool in cutting curved 
sheets of glass, the template having a centrally located 
suction cup for holding the glass to it. 

Previous issues of Giass InpustRy have reported on 
the fairly numerous American Window Glass Co. pat- 
ents designed to overcome the wave or batter in ver- 
tically drawn sheet glass. The latest is 2,321,975 granted 
to F. L. Bishop and L. P. Forman. It provides a refrac- 
tory slab to close the space between the drawing block 
(debiteuse) and the walls of the drawing pit. As in 
the prior patents, an aim of this invention is heat equal- 
ization across the sheet. 

Applications seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
included APC 405,411 applied for by J. L. Schrader of 
Lyon, France, APC 187,733 by J. M. D. de Tailly and J. 
A. Jafflin of Chalon-sur-Saone, France, and APC 430,707 
by George Hainke of Waldenburg, Germany. To mini- 
mize the uncontrolled cooling of sheets as they are moved 
from the heating chamber to the tempering chamber, 
the Schrader application proposed to suspend heated 
sheet iron screens on the two sides. The Tailly-Jafflin 
application concerns wire glass with a slight pre-crimp- 
ing of the wire, and the Hainke application involves the 
production of plate glass with an upper fire-polished 
surface. 



































Fig. 5. 2,320,341. 


Sheet glass flows onto a table vibrated 
in such a way as to prevent more than momentary con- 
tact of glass with the table. 


Glass Wool and Fiber 


Fig. 6 shows one means illustrated in APC 303,058 
by G. von Pazsiczky of Hamburg-Wandsbek, Germany, 
for forming fibers by the blowing force of a flame, with 
the attenuation aided by centrifugal force. The blower 
34 creates a pressure in the glass tank so as to raise 
glass into the bowl or riser 30. The riser, rotated at a 
high speed, carries with it the high pressure burner 40 
which has a slip union 50. The action of the flame 
blast and the centrifugal force of the bowl movement 
throws fibers over the riser lip 38. 

Various binders for glass fibers are disclosed in APC 
363,046 to Michael de Ruyter and George Neeb, and 
in APC 398,421 and 398,422 to Hans Steinbock, these 
several inventors residing in Dusseldorf and Dusseldorf- 
Gerresheim, Germany. The first of these applications 
suggests 2 to 15 per cent of synthetic resins with vege- 
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Fig. 6. APC 303,058: Pazsiezky. Fibers are formed by 
the combined forces of a high pressure flame 40 and the 
centrifugal action of a whirling bowl from which the fibers 
are thrown at the lip 38. 


table or mineral oils as a carrier. The second applica- 
tion details a binder of 3 to 5 per cent each of an animal 
or vegetable oil, gelatin, and a fatty acid sulphonate 
emulsifier, the remainder being water. The third appli- 
cation describes similar compositions with the addition 
of about 5 per cent sugar syrup. 

To obtain filaments of pure silica without having to 
draw them at the excessively high temperatures required 
by fused quartz, Franz Skaupy and Gustav Weissenberg 
of Berlin, Germany, propose in APC 225,586 to make 
fibers at about 1000 C from molten sodium silicate and 
then to dissolve the alkali in acid to leave a pure silica 
fiber which may then be fused to improve its mechan- 
ical properties. These same inventors filed APC 196,776 
for means of producing silica glass fibers by drawing 
them onto a winding drum from the end of a glass rod 
which is fed slowly into a melting chamber. 

Patent 2,323,000 issued to Max Auwarter, Konrad 
Ruthardt and Alfred Jedele of Hanau-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many, and seized by the Alien Property Custodian, dis- 
closes the use of feeder parts made by alloying 70 to 99 
per cent platinum with 1 to 30 per cent copper. 





NEW FEE FOR PATENT LICENSE 
APPLICATIONS 


The Alien Property Custodian has announced a new 
schedule of license application fees, effective August |. 
1943, for those who wish to secure a license to use some 
of the vested enemy patents. 

For all applications mailed on or after August 1, the 
fee for obtaining a license to use vested enemy patents 
will be a flat charge of $15 for each patent. None of the 


vested patents or patent applications will be offered for 
sale. 
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Practical Interpretations of Glass Technology 


Theoretical Aspects of Chemical 
Attack of Glasses by Water 


Durability, that hardy perennial of glass technology, 
once again blossoms forth in the literature. This time 
it is Lyle (Journal American Ceramic Society, June 
1943) who treats the subject via the slide rule and comes 
up with a mathematical solution to the testing problem. 

Lyle has taken the published results of several investi- 
gators who have dealt with the action of water on glass 
and hy a mathematical treatment has developed an equa- 
tion, the use of which allows one to estimate the storage 
or service conditions equivalent to an accelerated test 
or to calculate the conditions for alternate tests. 

The equation representing the effect of time and tem- 
perature on the chemical attack of glasses by water is 
as follows: 

b 
A log N = log oe — — +; 
T 
where N = attack; 
6 = time; 
T = absolute temperature, °K; 
a, b, and c = experimentally determined constants. 


It was found that the constant, b, of the equation is in- 
dependent of the glass composition and of the size and 
shape of the sample tested and has a value of 5080 for 
tests of ordinary glass containers. 

The equation may also be written as a time-tempera- 
ture function in which case it takes the from; 


5080 
log eo = —— —C. 
T 


Indications are that this form of the equation will be 
the most useful in practice as it allows the calculation 
of the test conditions required to simulate specified ser- 
vice conditions. For example, Lyle illustrates this use 
by the calculation of the necessary temperature in a one 
hour test needed to simulate the chemical attack by 
water at 30°C for one year. The result shows that an 
accelerated test at 123°C for one hour is equivalent to 
one year’s storage at 30°C. A durability test using 
water and run under these time and temperature condi- 
tions will then show how much alkali release can be 
expected after one year at 30°C. 


Maintenance Steps to Prolong Instrument Life 


In these days when replacements are short and 
alphabet soup is a “must” on the requisition form an 
increased knowledge of “care and repair” is necessary 
if the wheels are to be kept rolling. This is especially 
true of glasshouse measuring and recording instruments 
such as pyrometers, thermocouples, pressure meters and 
other control instruments. Cohen (Chemical Industries, 
March 1943) has recently presented an excellent discus- 
sion on the maintenance of such equipment. 
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The high points of the discussion are as follows: 
1—Réesponsibility for the care and repair of control in- 
struments should be centralized, 2—Instruments should 
be properly located away from vibration and protected 
from dirt, 3—Excessive temperatures, corrosive atmos- 
phere, dampness, and magnetic fields should be avoided. 

Cohen also discusses pressure instruments, the effect 
of heat and corrosion on pyrometers and thermocouples, 
thermocouple protecting tubes and the immersion of 
thermocouples. 


Glass for Precision Gauges 


The use of glass as‘a material for precision gauges 
was recently discussed by Hambleton in the February 
issue of THE Giass Inpustry. Stone (American Ma- 
chinist, March 1943) also discusses this subject but with 
more emphasis on the properties and the methods used 
in manufacturing glass precision gauges. 

Stone lists the advantages of glass gauges as follows: 
1—provide visibility in inspection, 2—corrosion-proof. 
3—-greasing and degreasing such as is required with steel 
gauges is eliminated, 4—due to the low thermal con- 
ductivity of glass the effect of body heat is minimized, 
5—siezing and galling is less, 6—abrasion resistance is 
better than steel, and 7—when a steel gauge is dropped 
it may spring or deform, and its gauging functions are 
impaired; a glass gauge, however, either breaks or re- 
mains dimensionally unchanged. 

In the fabrication of glass gauges by grinding Stone 
recommends soft vitried silican carbide wheels 2x % 
to 14x11 in. in size with Nos. 68, 80, 100, and 150 
grit size, preferably at a surface speed of 350 to 2400 
feet per minute, a depth of cut of 0.003 to 0.005 in., a 
work speed of 400 feet per minute (1 ft. diameter) and 
90 feet per minute (14 in. diameter) at the surface, 
and a soluble oil. The speed should be adjusted to 
each wheel so that no firing or sparking occurs, as the 
heat developed may cause the glass to crack. For lap- 
ping or polishing to close dimensions the use of rouge 
is recommended. 

Thermal tempering may be used to give the glass 
gauges additional strength, particularly flexural strength 
and resistance to impact. 

The physical properties of glass as compared to steel 
are listed and examples of various types of glass gauges 
are described. Those glass manufacturers interested in 
the production of glass items such as glass gauges will 
find this paper of great interest. 

Strategie Materials from Low-grade 
and Complex Ores 


Many of the minor glass making chemicals are 
classed as strategic and as a result have been critical 
and restricted as to their use. The glass industry in 
many cases has successfully turned to the use of low 
grade and complex ores to obtain some of their needed 

(Continued on page 356) 
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CURRENT STATISTICAL POSITION OF GLASS 


Duing May there was an increase in the activity in 
the glass industry as production, employment and pay- 
rolls reached high levels for this year. According to 
The Glass Industry Index, glass output during May 
amounted to approximately $44,000,000 as compared to 
$43,000,000 in last year’s corresponding month. During 
the first five months of this year glass production was 
estimated at $213,000,000 as compared to $210,000,000 
in last year’s comparable period—a one per cent increase. 


Plate glass production during June amounted to 5,- 
898,021 square feet. This was .008 per cent more than 
the previous month’s total and 25 per cent higher than 
the June 1942 volume. During the first half of this 
year plate glass production totalled 32,163,287 square 
feet—7 per cent under last year’s level. 


Window glass production during June increased 14 
per cent from the May level to 1,079,243 boxes which 
represented 66.5 per cent of the industry’s rated capacity. 
As compared with this the June 1942 production was 
1,222,940 boxes—which was 75 per cent of the industry’s 
rated capacity. During the first six months of 1943 
window glass output totalled 6,554,211 boxes, or 28 per 
cent less than in 1942’s corresponding period. 


Glass container production during June amounted 
to 7,772,606 gross according to the Glass Container As- 
sociation of America. This was 4 per cent less than the 
May volume but was 15 per cent more than the June 
1942 total. During the first half of 1943 glass container 
output reached the record volume of 45,092,505 gross— 
an increase of 11 per cent over 1942. 

Shipments of glass containers during June were re- 
ported to have totalled 8,262,368 gross or 30 per cent 
more than in last year’s corresponding month. This 
trend was reflected in all lines with the, exception of beer 
bottles (down 25 per cent), milk bottles (down 9 per 
cent) and liquor ware (down one per cent). Domestic 
fruit jars rose 338 per cent, domestic jelly glasses 240 
per cent, narrow neck food containers 80 per cent, wide 
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mouth food bottles and jars 60 per cent, general purpose 
ware 57 per cent, pressure and non-pressure ware 28 
per cent, pressed food ware 27 per cent, and medicinal 
and toilet ware 25 per cent. Shipments during the first 
half of 1943 amounted to 47,212,927 gross which was 20 
per cent more than in 1942. Domestic fruit jars with 
276 per cent over 1942 led the field of increases. Most 
of the lines followed this upward trend. General pur- 
pose ware increased 45 per cent, domestic jelly glasses 
i2 per cent, wide mouth food bottles and jars 44 per 
cent, narrow neck food containers 29 per cent, medicinal 
and toilet ware 8 per cent, pressure and non-pressure 
ware 7 per cent and beer bottles one per cent. Pressed 
food ware decreased 14 per cent, liquor ware 11 per cent 
and milk bottles 8 per cent. 

Inventories of glass containers in the hands of manv- 
facturers on June 30, 1943 totalled 4,881,862 gross, or 51 
per cent lower than on last year’s corresponding date. 
Stocks of all ware showed a decrease from June 1942. 





CURRENT GLASS CONTAINER PRODUCTION 
(ALL FIGURES ARE GROSS) 


———-Production-—~ 
June, 1943 June, 1942 


Food Containers 2,735,965 1,986,786 


(Narrow Neck, Wide Mouth and Pressed Ware) 
Pressure and Non-Pressure Ware.... 567,603 
755,384 
648,468 
1,784,359 
661,466 
218,203 
376,556 
24,602 


398,239 
1,187,079 
676,112 
1,576,438 
484,433 
259,713 
126,014 
28,136 


6,722,950 


Liquor Ware 

Medicine and Toilet Ware 
General Purpose W are 
Milk Bottles 

Fruit and Jelly Jars 

All Other 





———Shipments-——_~ 
June, 1943 June, 1942 
2,870,993 1,784,178 


Stocks — 
June, 1943 June, 1942 
1,418,375 2,524,361 


276,239 470,766 
113,279 425,497 
585,013 1,613,470 
1,664,179 -3,353,025 
404,316 624,436 
320,988 365,187 
65,001 583,867 
34,472 46,994 


4,881,862 10,007,603 





608,326 
782,667 
756,923 
1,891,371 
682,486 
246,598 
397,776 
25,228 


451,347 
1,058,479 
758,607 
1,482,222 
432,729 
272,188 
92,029 
23,722 


6,355,501 


8,262,368 
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Automatic tumbler production during June amounted 
to 4,550,291 dozens—a 20 per cent increase from last 
year’s corresponding month. During the January-June 
period this output showed a slight decrease of 2 per cent 
from 1942’s comparable figure to 26,655,045 dozens. 
Shipments of automatic tumblers during June totalled 
4,923,920 dozens or 29 per cent more than in June of last 
year. Total shipments for the first half of 1943 were re- 
ported to be 27,766,518 dozens or approximately 10 per 
cent more than last year’s volume. Stocks on hand at 
the end of June amounted to 6,179,055 dozens. 


Miscellaneous glass products manufactured in May 
are estimated to have totalled $16,000,000. This figure 
was the same as reported for April and March. During 
the first five months of 1943 miscellaneous glass products 
had a production of $80,000,000. 


Employment and payrolls: Employment in the glass 
industry during May was estimated at 87,000 persons as 
compared to 86,000 persons in April and 92,000 persons 
in May 1942. 

Payrolls in the glass industry during May totalled ap- 
proximately $13,000,000 as compared to $12,500,000 in 
April and the same figure in May 1942. During the 
first five months of 1943 glass manufacturers paid out 


about $73,500,000. 
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NATIONAL AIROIL 
asthe asmee 


DO THIS 


Act now . . . don’t wait until winter and 
risk shut-down or a frozen tank because 


of fuel failure. 


First . . . Investigate a possible source 


of supply of fuel oil. 


Then ... Write us 


details regarding your glass tank furnace. 


... Give us full 


Because . . . National Airoil Type SAL 
Glass Tank Fuel Oil Burner can be quickly 


and economically installed for emergency 


standby service or for regular operation. 


The National Airoil Type SAL Glass Tank 
Fuel Oil Burner provides a flame of high 
velocity, intense luminosity with econ- 
omy of operation. 


NATIONAL AIROIL BURNER 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
1255 East Sedgley Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNA. 


OIL BURNERS . GAS BURNERS . GAS PILOTS . PUMP SETS 
. EXPLOSION DOORS . ACCESS DOORS . AIR DOORS 
. BURNER BLOCKS . FURNACE OBSERVATION WINDOWS 








NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NON-METALLIC 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 


The uniform heating of almost any 
non-metallic material throughout and 
in minutes where ordinarily it requires 
hours can be done by the new Thermex 
High Frequency Heating Equipment, 
manufactured by The Girdler Corpora- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. Heating is 
accomplished within the article or 
molecule itself by reason of its molecu- 
lar resistance to the high voltage, high 
frequency current passed through it 
from flat electrode plates covering op- 
posite sides or top and bottom of the 
mass to be heated. All coils, tubes, 
controls, etc., are housed with a com- 
pact safety cabinet, certain models of 
which are portable and mounted on 
casters. Any average-good workman 
can be trained to operate the largest 
units; simplest units have single-knob 
control. 

The equipment is efficient in_ its 
transformation of electric current en- 
ergy into heat energy, improves quality 
of product, increases production, sim- 
plifies auxiliary equipment and saves 
floor space. 

The Thermex equipment may be suc- 
cessfully applied to cellulose, paper, 
textiles, powders, felts, woolens, cot- 
tons, ceramics, clays, oxides, tobaccos, 
plastics, rubber, cork, glue, etc. Ex- 
tensive modern laboratory facilities are 
available for making test applications 
under simulated operating conditions, 
and large production facilities exist for 
manufacture. 


Operations are simplified with Ther- 
mex Heating. A skilled workman is 
not required. The unit is completely 
enclosed within a compact safety 
cabinet and is available in both sta- 
tionary and portable models. 
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SALT TABLETS IN 
CONVENIENT PACKAGE 


Twenty-four ten grain Heat Tablets 
put up in a vest pocket size, dust tight, 
spill proof, non-metal container has 
been put out by the Standard Safety 
Equipment Company of Chicago. This 
package, called the Fairway Pocket- 
Pak, is the answer to the need for eco- 
nomical, efficient, sanitary tablet dis- 
tribution among men in small groups 
and in factories where they are con- 
stantly near terrific heat. 


WOMEN OILERS USED 
ON CENTRALIZED SYSTEM 


The use of centralized lubricating 
systems which supply a large number 
of bearings from a pressure pump 
makes it possible to lubricate as many 
machines as 10 oilers can service by 
hand in the same time, according to 
the Farval Corporation, manufacturers 
of lubricating systems. Women oilers 
can be employed on this equipment, 
thereby easing the manpower shortage. 
One woman can release a number of 
men to the armed services. 

By the centralized system oil or 
grease is delivered to bearings on ma- 
chines of any type or size. Each bear- 
ing receives a positive charge of lubri- 
cant at regular intervals and none is 
missed. 


NEW PRODUCTION 
IDENTIFICATION SERVICES 


Designs, illustrations, markings, dials, 
gauges, scales, insignia, instructions, 
trade-marks, etc., may now be placed 
on any surface, permanently, inexpen- 
sively, with facilities developed by the 
Multi-Mark Division of the Colonial 
Process Supply Company, New York. 

For firms requiring product mark- 
ings Multi-Mark offers two helpful ser- 


_ which 


vices. They will reproduce any design 
or other marking on wood, metal, glass, 
plastic, textiles with paint, lacquer, ink 
or synthetics. Permanence is guaran- 
teed and complies with any government 
regulations for wear, weather and acid- 
resistance. In addition to this produc. 
tion service, Colonial will also supply 
Multi-Mark Screens directly to manu- 
facturers wishing to handle marking in 
their own plants. These screens can be 
used without special machinery and are 
supplied complete with necessary in- 
structions. There is no limitation on 
size in either direction—even the small- 
est lettering can be reproduced by 
Multi-Mark. 


MACHINE CLEANS 
PRECISION PARTS 


A cleaning machine, developed for 
the watch-making trade, is now being 
used to speed the production of war 
equipment such as instruments, small 
gears, precision apparatus, and _ the 
like. This machine cleans, rinses, and 
dries, combining operations formerly 
performed by hand. It is produced by 
the L. & R. Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

It will clear a variety of items from 
ball bearings and small motor as- 
semblies to gauges, cylinders and 
diaphragms. The precision parts are 
first put in a metal work basket which 
is hooked to the motor shaft, com- 
pletely immersed and rotated in a jar 
containing a powerful cleaning solu- 
tion. Grease, grime and discoloration 
are removed without causing rust, cor- 
rosion or removal of metal. 


CATALOGS RECEIVED 


National Safety Council, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois. Several illustrated pamphlets 
have been issued by the Safety Council 
can be distributed to factory 
workers. Some are illustrated with 
clever cartoons which portray safety 
rules in the home and on the street. 


Flori Pipe Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. A 64-page book has just been 
released by the Flori Pipe Company, 
which covers the various ways in which 
piping can be used and lists present 
prices for every kind and size of 
fabricated piping. 





CATALOG & BULLETIN 
SERVICE 
Current catalogs and manufactur- 
ers’ service bulletins reviewed in 
this department may be obtained 
by writing to THE GLASS IN- 
DUSTRY. 
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Exhaust unaffected by 


You are your own “weather man” when you have the Morgan 





Airjector on the job. Cold winter winds or sweltering summer heat 
cannot affect the exhaust of your furnace because you set the exhaust 
precisely to suit your melting conditions. The fan-induced stream 
of air through the venturi throat and short stack sets up a positive 
suction that draws out the products of combustion, cools them in 
the short stack and discharges them into atmosphere. 

A Morgan Airjector provides twice the draft available in the 
usual “tall stack” systems; requires less steel and smaller founda- 
tions—and far less maintenance. 

Hundreds of Morgan Airjectors in use throughout industry today 


are increasing production and saving costs. 


AIRJECTOR SIZES 
(Draft at Airjector Base “@” W.G. 1) 





GALLONS TEMP. OF FAN DIMENSIONS 
OIL PER HR. | EXHAUST GAS | MOTOR H.P. A B 


50 1000°F 7, 20'-6” 3/-8”” 

75 1000°F 10 23'-8” 4'-2” 
100 1000°F 15 27'-9” 4'.9”" 
130 1000°F 20 31'-6” 5’-3”” 
175 1000°F 20 34’-11” 5’-8” Teeahetiner 
225 1000°F 25 38'-6" | 6-2” ~ 















































FURNACE 


AVAILABLE NOW in these and larger sizes. You can figure _ 
on prompt service in all cases where the moderate amount 


of steel will be made available. Consult our engineers. 


Ask Your Furnace Manufacturer 2A | R ALR JECI OR: 
to Investigate—We Assure Him <i 


Fullest Cooperation 
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MIRROR-MAKING ... 
(Continued from page 337) 


or whenever there was one it would not adhere to the 
glass. However, when sprayed, the picture changes very 
much to the better, and well adhering mirrors of high 
lustre can be obtained by spraying. It would lead too far 
to dissect the spray method actually applied in large 
scale operation, in an attempt to explain the reasons for 
this striking behaviour. The fact alone goes to illustrate 
further the difference between infusion and spray meth- 
ods. For one, dispersing the metallizing mixture in a 
gaseous medium, we create new conditions as, for in- 
stance, gaseous reaction products, such as nitrogen or 
carbon dioxide, are removed while spraying. Or, since 
in each droplet of the spray the ratio of surface to volume 
is so extremely different from that in continuous liquid 
phase, auxiliary reactions with a tendency of taking place 
in surface layers are speeded up and this effect may out- 
weigh the slowing-down effect of the dispersion as such. 

At present, these are mere guesses, conjectures, and for 
further improvement of the spray methods we are still 
confined to lucky experiments based upon them. To indi- 
cate means and methods to influence the mirror forma- 
tion in the sense wanted is now up to the scientists. This 
problem reaches far beyond the limits of just mirror 
making on glass. Once the factors determining this part 
of the spray coating method are fully investigated, the 
results obtained will no doubt be helpful, too, for plastics 
and ceramics metallizing operations, whether by infusion, 
immersion or spray coating. 





GAS: AIR’ OXYGEN 
BUR Hee es S 
ECONOMIZERS 

MIXERS 


working equipment manufactur- . 
7% ers: glass ampules, vials, etc. Glass work- 
5. Ing lathes, bench fires and laboratory | 
, equipment of all types. Write for catalog 


CHAS. EISLER 
EISLER ENGINEERING CO. 


STREET 


42-SO. 130 


BOOK REVIEW 


**HARDNESS” 
By D. Landau 


In the foreword the author expresses the hope that 
some general theory of hardness applicable to all matter 
will some day be found and he goes on to predict that 
the ultimate solution of the problem may emerge from 
a study of dynamic hardness. The book opens with a 
brief historical summary of the machines and methods 
that have been and are being employed to measure hard. 
ness. There then follows a discussion of definitions and 
an analysis of the physical aspects of hardness. After 
consideration of the numerous definitions offered. the 
author chooses to define hardness as “the resistance 
which matter offers to the penetration of a solid body.” 
Dynamic and static methods are compared, and an argu- 
ment is developed in favor of dynamic tests in which 
no permanent deformation of the test piece is produced. 
The second half of the book is devoted almost entirely 
to descriptions of various testing machines, their advan- 
tages, limitations and operating details. Numerous cuts, 
diagrams and graphs are presented. 


Of special interest to the glass technologist are the 
references and comments as to the difficulties of meas- 
uring the hardness of brittle materials among which glass 
is the best known. The author suggests that by starting 
with glass and comparing it with steel, whose hardness 
it resembles, it may be possible to construct a separate 
scale for dynamic hardness that can be applied to plas- 
tics or at least to all non-metals. 


No mention is made of the rolling-ball test proposed 
by Bailey’ and now quite generally used for measuring 
the hardness of glazes, enamels and glasses, while only 
brief mention is made of the sensitive pyramidal-diamond 
indentor developed by Knoop, Peters and Emerson, 
The author has apparently overlooked the special fea- 
tures of the diamond-shaped pyramid which enable 
measurements to be made on glasses, minerals and plas- 
tics, and which also permit separation of the elastic 
from the permanent deformations produced in the test. 
On page 95 there is an error in the printing of the log- 
form of an equation which, however, is corrected in the 
following line where the equation is rewritten in expo- 
nential form. The absence of a table of contents and 
of an index tend to limit the usefulness of the volume 
but in a book of this size these omissions may not be 
serious and are certainly more than overcome by the 
interesting, informative and thought-provoking presenta- 
tion of the subject. 

The scope of the book is well stated in the author's 
concluding paragraph. “We have taken the reader into 
a field which is beset with great difficulties. He has been 
shown the tools which some of the pioneers used in cut- 
ting a path into the tropical forest of hardness. And 
although many investigators have cried Eureka! the fact 
remains that the engineer-physicist is still waiting for 
the complete solution of the problem.”—The Nitralloy 
Corporation. 

sJames Bailey, 


ment,”’ Jour. Am. Ceram. Soc., 
*Frederick Knoop, C. G. 


“The Scratch-Resisting Power of oe and Its Measure- 
937. 


Vol. 20, pp. 42-52, 
Peters and W. B. iia: “A Sensitive 
Pyramidal-Diamond Tool for Indentation Measurements,” National Bureau 


of Standards, Journal of Research, Research paper RP1220, Vol. 23, p. 
39-61, July, 1939. 
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EMPLOYEES RECEIVE BACK WAGES 
AND OVERTIME PAY 


The total of $11,654.68 was paid to 205 employees of 
twelve glass, tile and porcelain establishments in New 
York and New Jersey in restitution of withheld wages 
and overtime during the month which ended July 15th, 
according to an announcement recently made by Arthur 
J. White, Regional Director of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the United States Depdrt- 
ment of Labor. 

The payments were voluntarily made and no litiga- 
tion was involved. They represented the difference be- 
tween wages and overtime received and the amounts to 
which the employees are entitled under the Fair Labor 


Standards Act. 


COFFEE CONTAINER ALLOTMENT INCREASED 


More glass containers will be allotted to coffee packers 
with the anticipation of increased coffee consumption 
as « result of the coming relaxation of coffee rationing. 
With the already critical coffee container situation, the 
WPB has deemed it advisable to give instant relief to 
the coffee packers. Packers who need more glass for 
coffee can appeal to the Appeal Board of the WPB who 
will look favorably upon their request. Relief will take 
the form of changing the base period from 1942 to 1941 
(a year of higher glass container usage), and increas- 
ing the packing quota from 65 to 75 per cent. Per- 
centage quotas will be based upon acceptances of de- 
livery rather than on use, as at present. 


GLASS YARN USED WITH BOX KITE 
CARRYING RADIO ANTENNA 


The string used with the box kite that carries the antenna 
of the portable, hand-generator, radio transmitter to 
summon help for fliers forced to make landings at sea 
is made of glass yarn wound around with very fine 
copper wire. 

The glass yarn is used as the kite string because of its 
great strength in proportion to its weight, and also be- 
cause it will not rot or otherwise deteriorate from the 
effects of salt water, tropic sunlight, rain or dampness. 
The yarn is twisted and plied from continuous filament 
glass fibers which can be drawn to indefinite lengths. 
measurable in miles. 


ROUND UP OF “SLACKER” BOTTLES 
RELIEVES SHORTAGE 


Sponsored by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company a plan 
to relieve the glass container shortage by rounding up 
used bottles is being carried on throughout the country. 
The ABCB has cooperated heartily with the plan as they 
had been about to launch a similar effort when they 
learned of the glass company’s project. The two or- 
ganizations merged their campaigns and the result has 
been an impressive demonstration of a cooperative ef- 
fort to relieve the glass container scarcity in the country. 

The movement, started in April on the Pacific Coast, 
has spread throughout the country and the number of 
salvaged returnable bottles runs into millions. The fact 
that seasonal container shortages were definitely averted 
in localities where the drive was instituted speaks for the 
success of the project. 
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BORAX 


BORIC ACID 











NITRATE OF POTASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SULPHUR 


Stauffer 
— 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


GLASS COLORS « CHEMICALS 


COLORS — Acid and Alkali Resistant: 
Transparent and Opaque’ White and 
Colored Enamels * Weatherproof Colors: 


Fluxes .... Ices* Liquid Lustre Colors: 
Burnish Gold. 


CHEMICALS — Acids * Ammonium Bifluor. 
ide + Antimony Oxide - Fetters * Barium Carbon- 
ate * Bone Ash + Borax + Cadmium Sulphide + 
Chrome Green Oxide + Cobalt Oxide + Copper 
Oxide + Cryolite + Feldspar + Fluorspar + Iron 
Chromate + Iron Oxides + Manganese Dioxide - 
Potassium Carbonate + Potassium Bichromate - 
Salt Cake + Selenium + Soda Ash * Sodium Anti- 
monate + Sodium Bichromate + Sodium Nitrate - 
Sodium Silico Fluoride + Sodium Uranates + Sulphur 
« Titanium Dioxide - Uranium Oxide + Zircorium 
Oxide + Zirconium Silicate. 








THE O. Le nn COMPANY 
FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH, PENNA 











WALSH 
CAST-FLUX 


The Vacuum- 
cast flux block 
of superior 
quality. 


Walsh Cast - Flux 
blocks are ma- 
chine-trued to ex- 
act size and shape 
after burning. 


THEY LAST LONGER 


The excellent results obtained in numerous 
tanks melting various types of glass has defi- 
nitely established the efficiency and economy 
of Walsh Cast-Flux blocks. 


Walsh Cast-Flux has a dense, uniform struc- 
ture; it is burned at higher temperatures, is 
thoroughly bonded and possesses a low coefh- 
cient of expansion. 


Walsh Cast-Flux blocks meet the most rigid 
requirements for tanks operating at higher 
temperatures . . . they insure greater tonnage, 
higher quality glass, freedom from defects, 
longer life and maximum economy. 


WALSH REFRACTORIES 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Refractories for the glass industry 
for over 50 years 


4428 North First Street 
St. Louis 


Missouri 














CONTAINER AND CLOSURE SECTION 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


The Glass Container and Closure section of the War 
Production Board has announced several changes in. its 
personnel. John A. Carroll will assume the duties as 
chief of the section on August 9, taking the position 
formerly held by Clarence Kolstedt, who will return to 
the White Cap Company. 

Mr. Carroll will come to the Containers Division from 
the Office of the Rubber Director, where for the past few 
months he has been working closely with the Container 
and Closure Section on its closure problems. He came 
to WPB from the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
in 1942 through the Office of Civilian Supply. 

After 19 months of service with the glass section, Mr. 
Kolstedt will return to private enterprise on September 1, 
He came to Washington from the White Cap Company, 
Chicago, and served WPB as an industrial analyst. Since 
January 1943 he has headed up the Glass Container and 
Closure Section of the Containers Division and admin- 
istered the basic glass and closure orders L-103 and 
M-104. He has acted as liaison between his section and 
the Office of the Rubber Director and with Mr. Carroll 
promoted most of the tests which finally resulted in syn- | 
thetics suitable for food container closures. 

George A. Flemming, consultant on glass in the Glass 
Container and Closure Section, resigned in July and 
announced his intention to rejoin the engineering staff 
of the Hartford-Empire Company some time in the mid- 
dle of August. Mr. Flemming surveyed the fuel oil 
supplies available for glass making last winter. 

Robert Dillman returned July 1 to the Glass Container 
and Closure Section to resume tempararily his duties as 
consultant. Mr. Dillman was responsible for the April 
amendment to L-103 and is now on a special assignment 
and will remain with the WPB until it is completed. 

Mr. Dillman was formerly with the Libby, McNeil & 
Libby company for 21 years and has been manager of 
its Blue Island plant. 


FLINT WORKERS WAGE CONFERENCES 


The American Flint Glass Workers Union and _ the 
National Association of Manufacturers of Pressed and 
Blown Glassware sent representatives to the annual wage 
conference program of the two groups which is being 
held at the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio. The con- 
ferences began on Monday, July 26, and will last until 
Saturday, August 21. The dates on which the various 
department conferences are taking place are as follows: 


July 26—Lamp working 
27, 28—Caster place, cooking ware, etc. 
29, 30—Paste mould, table and barware and shade 
and globe 
30, 31—Iron mould 
August 2—Machinists 
3—Automatic machine operators 
4, 5—Mould making, press branch 
6, 7—Mould making, bottle branch 
9, 10—Pressed ware and pressed and blown 
11, 12—Punch tumbler and stemware 
12, 13—Cutting, engraving, stoppering 
16-21—Miscellaneous group 
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e@ Your war business is making your product 
known to new customers — new consumers. 


Your reputation has a chance to grow! 


That is bound to be of benefit in the after- 
the-war years too, when new uses of glass come 
to the fore — the more people who accept 
glass, not as a substitute, but as a better con- 
tainer for their products, the more of these 
new consumers you will be able to keep as 
permanent customers. 





Many leading glass manufacturers use Mathie- 
son Dense Soda Ash because it helps maintain 


their reputation as good glass-makers. 


Uniform, granular composition — freedom 
from dust and other impurities — are proper- 
ties of Mathieson Dense Soda Ash which in- 
sure quick, efficient melting and help produce 
glass that is more uniform in quality and 


clearer, stronger, more durable. 


Mathieson” 


\.«- BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER ...HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... ° 
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FOR SALE BY PRIVATE PARTY 
Mixers, Crushers, Air Compressors, Scales and various 
mixing and processing machinery. Write Box 69, The 
Glass Industry, New York 18, N. Y. 





WANTED—Several hydraulic presses with steam heated 
platens 15” x 15” and larger to ha.e approximately 
1000 lb. pressure per square inch. Also large pantograph 
or profile machines for making dies. Will pay good 
prices. Send full details to: I.asting Products Company, 
Baltimore 23, Maryland. 





WANTED: Superintendent for Bottle Factory in South 
America. Must be familiar with H.E. equipment. State 
experience and expected salary for at least one year’s 
contract. Box 67, The Glass Industry, 55 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 








THE SHARP-SCHURTZ 
COMPANY 


CHEMISTS AND CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


FOR THE GLASS INDUSTRY 


LANCASTER, OHIO 











For All Types of Glassware Moulds & 
Grey Tron Castings 


OVERMYER MOULD COMPANY 


Winchester, Indiana 


For All Types of Glassware Moulds 
OVERMYER MOULD CO. of PENNA. 


Greensburg, Penna. 


For Screw Products 


OMCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Springfield, Ohio 


MAIN OFFICE . 


WINCHESTER, INDIANA | 


_—— SSS 


—— 


GLASS SPECIALTIES 


Transparent Colored Blown Sheet Glass 
Solid Pot Opal Blown Sheet Glass 
Flashed Opal Blown Sheet Glass 
Colonial Antique Colored Glass 
Heat-Ray Resisting (Cool Glass) 
“TWIN-RAY”—the 

scientific illuminating ys 

glass. 4 





L.J. 

HOUZE 

CONVEX GLASS CO. 

Point Marion, Pennsylvania 

New. York Office: 110 West 40th St. 


"4 Chicago Office: 1597 Merchandise Mart 
“IF IT’S MADE OF GLASS, ASK US FIRST” 








RESEARCH DIGEST... 
(Continued from page 347) 


materials. The U. S. Bureau of Mines, however, has 
been studying the metallurgical development of low 
grade domestic ores since August 1939. This work is 
described by Sayers in the July 1943 issue of Chemical 
Industries and contains much of interest to those glass 
manufacturers interested in post-war supplies of domes 
tic minor glass making materials. 

Sayers points out that electrolytic methods for chro. 
mium and manganese have been successfully developed, 
the extraction of magnesium and zinc are being invest. 
gated in addition to investigations on the extraction of 
alumina from clay for the production of aluminum. 


NITER SUPPLIES RESTRICTED 
FOR COMING YEAR 


The glass industry was notified by the WPB recently of 
the supplies of sodium nitrate and potassium nitrate 
which will be made avajlable for the manufacture of 
glass during the fiscal year July 1, 1943, through June 
30, 1944. 

As formerly stated, no allocations of sodium nitrate 
or potassium nitrate will be approved for the manufac. 
ture of glass containers, or tumblers used for containers; 
or for glass melted in continuous tank furnaces and 
formed on automatic machines. Boro-silicate types of 
glass and lead glass tubing are exempt from the above 
restrictions. 

In the case of all types of glass, in the manufacture 
of which sodium nitrate and potassium nitrate are per- 
mitted, the consumption of these materials during the 
current fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, may not ex 
ceed the tonnage consumed for the same types of glass 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 


HUGH C. LAUGHLIN BECOMES 
CAPTAIN IN AIR CORPS 


Hugh C. Laughlin, previously on the legal staff of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company and for the past two years 
secretary of the Anchor-Hocking Glass Corporation, has 
accepted the commission of Captain in the Army Air 
Corps. Mr. Laughlin in his work with Anchor-Hocking 
helped to formulate many of the company’s basic policies 
and has been extremely active in the broad activities of 
the glass container industry. In the army Mr. Laughlin 
will be attached to the legal branch of the Procurement 
Division of the Materiel Command of the Army Ait 
Corps. Captain Laughlin’s headquarters will be at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 





CULLET 
FOR SALE 
I. B. Glucksman, 1060 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 





NEW JERSEY AGENT 
Wants to represent bottle manufacturer. Will furnish 
evidence of character and responsibility. Box 71, The 
Glass Industry, New York 18, N. Y. 





WANTED: Expert mechanic to supervise operations of 
automatic machine forming of glass tubing. Knowledge 
of fires helpful. Give full experience, salary desired and 
draft status. Box 70, The Glass Industry, New York 18, N. Y. 
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GLASS INSPECTION 
with the Polaroid 


Spectacle 


type 
polariscope 





HE polarizing spectacle, mounted in unit 

with sensitive tint plate of 565 millimicrons, 
presents an absolutely uniform field of large 
aperture, strains showing up in sharply defined 
and correct colors. 


Standard size apertures are 6"’ diameter and 
12" diameter; but any special size to meet your 
requirement can be made. They are all light in 
weight and a leather case can be furnished 
where required. The 6” unit is suggested for 
either plant inspection uses or—as a portable 
unit for the trouble shooter or the salesman 
where a large aperture, compact unit of light 
weight is desirable. 


THE POLARIZING INSTRUMENT CO. 
630 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) New York City 











1 WAS CUT IN 
5 SECONDS 
WITH A 
CLIPPER 
(CA... YOU_CAN CUT SILI 


BRICK IN 5 SECONDS W 
A CLIPPER MASONRY S 











THE SPEED 
AND ECONOMY 
IS AMAZING! 


You can easily cut 
any masonry ma- 
terial with Clipper 
Masonry Saws... 
Clay, Concrete, 
Magnesite, Silli- 
manite or Acid 
Resistant Brick. 


Write for latest 
Catalog. 








CLIPPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1029 SO. VANDEVENTER ST. LOUIS, MO. 








37 WARTIME HINTS... 
(Continued from page 340) 


handles any type of equipment whatsoever . . . thex 
rings cause many such accidents. 

20. Be strict in the use of elevators . . . particularly 
freight elevators . . . institute a system of fines for care. 
less employes who enter or leave elevators while they 
are in motion, who neglect safety practices in the use of 
elevators. 

21. No one but the plant electrician or his assistant 
should be allowed to attempt repairs on electrical equip. 
ment; injury can come easily to the uninitiated employe, 

22. Keep all tools, hand appliances and equipment, 
etc., in good condition. Using damaged tools or small 
equipment units readily leads to accidents and costly 
equipment breakage. 

23. Make certain ladders, platforms and scaffolds are 
always in good condition and every worker should make 
it a rule to check the condition of each one each time 
before using it. 

24. Cleanliness and order everywhere helps keep down 
accidents, sickness, fires, etc.; good housekeeping should 
be carried to a fanatical stage in these war times when 
many “green” employes are being used by every glass 
plant. 

25. Protective guards should be placed over all open- 
ings through which there is the slightest chance of any- 
one walking or falling. 

26. Every employe should know the location of every 
fire alarm box, of every fire exit and where all fire fight- 
ing equipment is located . . . know where the closest is 
at all times and in particular the intimate details of 
how to use fire fighting equipment. 

27. Plant workers should never be permitted to wear 
long sleeves and all uniforms should be so designed to 
fit each individual man or woman in such a way that 
sleeves are as short as necessary for the particular work 
involved. 

8. Don’t wear gloves around equipment where ones 
hands must come close to revolving shaft 
or pulleys. 

29. Never leave equipment running unattended; many 
units in use in modern glass plants operate so silently 
that another employe might not know they are running 
and be injured in handling one of them through lack of 
this knowledge. 

30. Never carry sharp or pointed tools, instruments or 
equipment in your pockets. 

31. When using knives and similar equipment never 
place the strain toward ones self . 
for a knife to slip. 


s, wheels, gears 


. . it’s an easy thing 


32. Use a tool or piece of equipment only for the job 
for which that tool or piece of equipment is intended and 
none other. 

33. Use every accident that happens anywhere in the 
plant as an object lesson . . . see that every other em- 
ploye knows exactly what happened, why it happened, 
the result, and how it could have been prevented. This 
opportunity to impress safety practices on the whole staff 
should never be overlooked. 

34. Remember always that it is the apparently harm- 
less jobs, apparently harmless spots, where accidents oc- 
cur ... properly impressed upon an employe this will 
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rid the employe of any ideas he or she may have that an 
accident couldn’t possibly occur at his or her post. 

35. “Be careful what you do when an accident occurs,” 
js a good rule for any glass plant. Employes may rush 
from their own jobs to the accident victim and leave an 
even more dangerous condition in existence. Make sure 
accident victims are not handled unless the employe so 
handling them has had extensive first-aid training. 

36. Set up these clothing regulations for use through- 
out the entire plant, particularly with women employes. 
They must not hinder free movement, be too loose to get 
caught in equipment, have only limited pockets, shoes 
well-fitting and completely covering the toes. 

37. Even though employes are hard to get in these war 
times discharge the worker who views safety rules as to 
“sissy” for him. He or she who thinks they are beyond 
safety regulations not only endangers themselves but 
every other worker in the glass plant as well. 





FLUORSPAR CEILING PRICES RAISED 
FOR ALL GRADES 


Fluorspar prices were raised by the OPA on July 1 ap- 
proximately $5 a ton for all grades in order to assist the 
War Production Board in its program to boost produc- 
tion and at the same time compensate producers for wage 
increases. The new higher ceiling prices are authorized 
in RMPR 126, effective July 1, 1943. 

Fluorspar is needed in increasing quantities as a flux 
in steel production. It is also important material in the 
manufacture of aluminum. Metallurgical grades of fluor- 
spar are given new maximum prices of $30 to $33 a ton, 
depending on the grade sold, compared with $25 to $28 
previously. 

The new ceiling price for acid and ceramic grades of 
fluorspar are $37 a ton, with adjustments for freight 
differentials. 


GLASS CONTAINER PLANTS FACE 
GAS SHORTAGE IN APPALACHIAN AREA 


Glass container plants in the Appalachian area have 
been warned by the Gas Division of WPB that their 
fuel used for melting may be cut as much as 25 per cent 
during the colder months of next winter, because of a 
shortage of natural gas. The Division had invited all 
glassmen concerned with this shortage to come to Wash- 
ington to see what could be done to offset the critical 
situation. Discussion showed that several of the plants 
had secured stand-by fuel installations that would enable 
them to carry on over short periods. Others were plan- 
ning to make their annual shutdown for repairs at this 
this time. The consensus of opinion was that the effects 
of the gas shortage will be minimized well below the 25 
per cent figure. 


WATTERS JOINS BATTELLE 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


Curtis R. Watters, ceramic engineer, has been appointed 
to the research staff of Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and assigned to its division of ceramic 
research. 

Mr. Watters, a graduate of Ohio State University, was 
formerly associated with the Salem Engineering Com- 
pany, Salem, Ohio. 


AUGUST, 1943 








Gunite A-CCA For Moulds 


ait 


GUNITE bottle moulds will reduce your produc- 
tion costs for GUNITE metal has the right hard- 
ness to facilitate easy machining and the right 
density to assure a metal which will take a brilliant 
polish. GUNITE has excellent thermo-conductivity, 
resistance to heat fatigue, freedom from foundry 
defects and an unusually long life. 

Gunite Foundries has developed a metal for every 
type of glasshouse castings. Miller plungers and 
guide rings, neck ring sticks, bushing stock, press 
and blow moulds. Write us today 


GUNITE 


FOUNDRIES CORPORATION 
ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 











Installations for Bottle Plants 
Installations for Window Glass 


Complete Installations for Tableware Plants 
Glass Melting Tanks and Furnaces 
Refractory Materials—All Kinds and Shapes 
Blocks—Fire Bricks Prepared Pot Clay 
Automatic Forming Machines 

Automatic Feeders 

Automatic Glass Tubing Machines 
Lehrs-Annealing and Decorating 


Installations Built to Suit Conditions Abroad 


* i * 


IF IT IS FOR THE GLASS INDUSTRY CONSULT US 


General Glass Equipment Company 
ATLANTIC COUNTY TRUST BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. USA 











